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SEX EDUCATION: 
The Facts About 2 Generations 


(A study covering 307 college girls & their mothers) 


By 
PAUL H. LANDIS 


T Is QUITE generally recognized that in 
I this age of supersonic rockets, we are 
still in the age of the one-hoss shay as far 
as many aspects of sex education and mar- 
riage preparation are concerned. Yet there 
is improvement. Of this we offer some ob- 
jective proof. 

The generation of girls in the State Col- 
lege of Washington in the fall of 1947 and 
their mothers were asked' to answer an 
anonymous questionnaire dealing with sex 
education, marriage attitudes, and family 
practices. The two generations, each work- 
ing independently, answered the same series 
of questions. A few of the comparisons 
made are reported here,*? namely, (1) sex 
education in the two generations, (2) pre- 
marital advice, (3) certain aspects of repro- 
ductive behavior. Those living in urban 
areas (places of 2,500 or more peopie) and 
those living in rural areas (open country and 
places under 2,500) are compared separately 


* Questionnaires in duplicate were given to col- 


Q 
lege a. the duplicates to be mailed to their moth- 
ers. All were returned anonymously to the Division 
of Rural Sociology. 

2 For a report on other aspects of the study see: 
Arlene Sheeley, Paul H. Landis, and Vernon Davies, 
“Marital and Family Adjustments in Rural and 
Urban Families of Two Generations,” Washington 


Agricultural Experiment Stations Bulletin, No. 506, 


Pullman, May 1949. 


where differences in results justify separate 
categories. 

In all, 1,425 girls 2nd 858 mothers were 
studied, but comparisons reported here are 
confined to 307 young women and their 
own mothers, leaving out those families in 
which only one generation answered. This 
standardizes family backgrounds of the two 
generations. The girls, of course, were all 
in college, because this was the group 
chosen for study. Slightly less than half of 
the mothers had attended college. 

It was found that there has been a great 
deal of improvement in sex education in 
both rural and urban areas between the two 
generations. A much higher proportion of 
the daughters than the mothers received 
their first sex information before thirteen 
years of age (daughters, 81.9 per cent; 
mothers, 54.5 per cent). In both generations, 
country families actually faced the prob- 
lem of sex education in the family more 
often than did urban families. Some 8.0 
per cent more rural than urban daughters 
and 22.6 per cent more rural than urban 
mothers received their first sex information 
before age thirteen. A higher percentage of 
rural than of city parents also gave the child 
his first sex information before ten years of 
age (29.5 per cent of rural families; 24.0 per 
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cent of urban families). It is possible that the 
sex behavior of animals and the process of 
birth, more often observed by rural than 
urban youngsters, leads children to raise 
questions that require parents to discuss 
facts of procreation and birth with them. 

As important, certainly, as time of receiv- 
ing sex information, is the source from 
which it is received. On this question, city 
and country women differed so little that 
comparison is confined to the two genera- 
tions. Three-fourths of the current genera- 
tion of young women received their first 
sex information from their parents or rela- 
tives, compared to less than half of the 
mothers. In both generations, the mother 
was the principal source of first sex informa- 
tion, with the sister the second most impor- 
tant informant. 

Only a fifth of the youth generation re- 
ceived their first information from play- 
mates and friends. A considerably higher 
proportion (27.7 per cent) of mothers 
learned of sex from this source, which un- 


doubtedly means that their first introduc- 
tion to the subject was more often vulgar. 
The other first sources of sex information 


mentioned included experience, the school, 
church, and books. The school has become a 
more important source of sex information; 
one in fifteen of the youth generation but 
only one in twenty-five of the parent genera- 
tion received their first sex information in 
the school. 

A critic might argue that many received 
their first sex information at home before 
the age of entering school and, therefore, 
could not have first been taught about sex 
by the school. Our data show that less than 
three per cent of the parent generation and 
only eight per cent of the college girls re- 
ceived sex instruction before age six. A 
large group in both generations still had no 
sex information at age 13. This suggests 
that the school, had it faced the issue, could 
have played an important part, not only 
in supplementing family instruction, but in 
actually first introducing the subject to the 
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majority of students in both generations. 

The next comparison made was that be- 
tween mothers and daughters with regard 
to what they considered the best way for a 
child to learn about sex. In this there was 
a close similarity of opinion between the 
two generations, both rural and urban. Of 
the parent generation, more than nine out 
of ten felt that the best way for a child to 
learn about sex was from his parents. Al- 
most as high a proportion of college girls 
felt the same. Over half of both generations 
also agreed that systematic instruction in 
schools was an ideal source of sex informa- 
tion. This suggests that regardless of inade- 
quacies of their own teaching, both genera- 
tions feel that sex education is first and 
foremost a responsibility of parents and sec- 
ondarily a problem for the schools. 

Closely allied to the problem of sex edu- 
cation in childhood and adolescence is that 
of immediate preparation for marriage. The 
different groups of women were asked to 
check this statement if they believed it: “I 
think that a man and woman should seek 
premarital advice.” 

On this subject, the attitudes of the col- 
lege generation are far different from those 
of their mothers. Over 80 per cent of the 
country girls in the college group expressed 
the belief that a man and a woman looking 
toward marriage should seek premarital ad- 
vice. Of their mothers, little more than 60 
per cent thought that a young couple 
should seek premarital advice. Of the city 
group, over 85 per cent of the girls thought 
that the young couple should seek pre- 
marital advice, and almost 70 per cent of 
their mothers agreed. 

It is important to remind ourselves that 
if a rural young person wanted to seek 
counsel prior to marriage, he would have to 
seek it from a commonsense source rather 
than from a marriage counselor or from a 
marriage clinic. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant finding is that the majority of all 
groups actually believe in premarital ad- 
vice, and yet if all those looking forward to 
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marriage should actually seek such advice 
from competent professional sources, they 
would be unable to find standing room in 
the few urban clinics that exist. 

In order to learn the extent to which 
opinions conform with practice in the fields 
of parental counseling, a questionnaire was 
distributed to married college women stu- 
dents and to wives of married students at- 
tending the State College of Washington 
and to the mothers of these two groups to 
learn how many of the two married genera- 
tions sought premarital advice. Replies for 
131 matched pairs are compared here. Of 
the mothers, only a fourth sought premari- 
tal advice. Of the married daughters, 55 per 
cent sought premarital advice. 

This study made no attempt to learn the 
exact nature of the premarital advice 
sought by the two generations, but did as! 
from whom the advice was sought. In no 
case was it sought from a clinic. This is 
probably explained by the fact that the 
State College of Washington is located in a 
small community and the majority of its 
students are drawn from rural areas and 
small cities rather than from metropolitan 
communities where clinics would be avail- 
able. The college has no marriage clinic. 

By far the most important source of pre- 
marital advice was the doctor. Of the 25 
per cent of the mother generation who 
sought premarital advice, 18 per cent went 
to the doctor for it; of the 55 per cent of 
the married daughter generation who 
sought premarital advice, three-fourths went 
to the doctor.’ Certainly, this is a marked 
expression of the confidence women now 
show in the doctor as a source of informa- 
tion to help prepare them for marriage. 
Of those of the two generations seek- 
ing advice, almost twice as many mothers 


* The fact that some thirty-eight states now require 
a medical examination prior to marriage may have 
been an important factor in this trend. Being re- 
quired to go to a doctor prior to marriage, the 
woman facing marriage perhaps finds it easicr than 
did her mother to discuss with him contraception 
and other aspects of marriage. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Landis has made a study of sex 
education, premarital advice, and cer- 
tain aspects of reproductive behavior 
in two generations of women—young 
women attending college, and their 
own mothers. He says that while educa- 
tion in these areas is still in “the age 
of the one-hoss shay,” he is glad to 
offer some objective proof that there 
has been improvement. He is state pro- 
fessor of rural sociology and rural soct- 
ologist at State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 





(59 per cent) as daughters (36 per cent) de- 
pended on relatives or friends for advice. 
Twice as many of the parent (22 per cent) 
as the daughter (11 per cent) generation 
who sought help, sought it in books. None 
of the parent generation sought help from 
a pastor or a teacher. One in ten of the 
youth generation seeking advice sought 
it from the pastor, one in 35 from a teacher. 

In the face of this convincing evidence 
that young people today are serious about 
this matter of getting advice prior to mar- 
riage, we may well ask ourselves about the 
competence of the persons to whom they go 
for advice. The only person technically 
trained for the advice function is the doc- 
tor, and his training prepares him primarily 
for giving advice concerning the physical 
aspects of marriage. He is probably most 
often asked concerning contraception, a 
field in which he is ordinarily qualified to 
give reliable information. 

If one assumes that relatives and friends 
pass on the folklore about marriage, or in- 
formation gleaned from their own experi- 
ence, rather than scientific information, it 
is probably as well that this source of coun- 
sel is being sought less often than formerly. 
That the minister is being approached by 
more than one out of ten of the youth gen- 
eration is suggestive that they sense a need 
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for help with the psychological and spirit- 
ual aspects of marriage. 

In an individualistic age, when some 
young people at the time of marriage in- 
tend never to have children, it was consid- 
ered important to know whether or not the 
two married generations had discussed the 
problem of children with their prospective 
husbands béfore marriage. In this respect 
there has been a marked change between 
the generations. Of the parent generation, 
only half discussed children with their pro- 
spective husbands before marriage. Of the 
married daughters studied, g1 per cent dis- 
cussed children with their prospective hus- 
bands before marriage. When one realizes 
that in some states numerous annulments 
are being granted today, some of them sev- 
eral years after the marriage, because one 
party proved that the other had no inten- 
tion of having children at the time of the 
marriage,* the tendency of young people to 
face this problem frankly before marriage 
rather than afterwards is of increasing sig- 
nificance. 

A question dealing with the length of 
time each generation thought should elapse 
before the couple had their first child was 
asked. On this point, rural mothers and 
daughters thought almost alike. More than 
half of both generations and of rural and 
urban women thought the couples should 
wait two years. More urban daughters than 
mothers thought couples should wait at 
least that long. 

How has the attitude toward size of 
family changed between the generations? 
This question is particularly important to 
the school in light of the longtime decline 
in the national birth rate. These findings 
show that girls with a country background 
hold as an ideal a somewhat smaller family 

*For an excellent statement on this problem see 
the article by Leander B. Faber of the New York 
Supreme Court, “The Growing Annulment Evil.” 
Women’s Home Companion, Vol. 72, Part II, Sep- 
tember 1945, pp. 20 ff. 

*For a summary of the long-term trend, see Paul 


H. Landis, Population Problems, Chapter IV. New 
York: American Book Company, 1948. 
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than did their mothers (means: rural 
mothers 3.59; rural daughters 3.51). Urban 
girls hold a considerably smaller number 
as ideal than their mothers, more than a 
fourth considering the two-child family 
ideal (means: urban mothers 3.21; urban 
daughters 3.15). 

Expressed ideals are one thing, actual 
family practices may be quite another. How 
did the families in three generations, the 
mothers of students, their mothers, and 
their grandmothers compare in size? In all 
three generations childbearing was com- 
pleted, or practically so. In the great-grand- 
parent generation and the grandparent gen- 
eration, an only child was a rarity. In the 
parent generation, more than one in five 
urban families had only one child and one 
in eight rural families. The two-child 
family was rare in the great-grandparent 
generation, but was found in over a fifth 
of the grandparent generation living in 
cities. In the parent generation, almost half 
of the urban families had only two children, 
and over a fourth of the rural families. Hav- 
ing three or more children was the norm in 
both rural and urban America in the great- 
grandparent generation, over 85 per cent 
having three or more children. It was still 
in vogue in the grandparent generation but 
less so in cities than earlier. In the parent 
generation, little more than a fourth of 
those in cities had three children and few 
more than half of those in rural areas. 

A review of these findings gives clear 
evidence that the youth generation is better 
informed Gn matters of sex than was the 
parent generation. Youth more often sought 
premarital advice and more often discussed 
the problem of children with their pro- 
spective mates. Both rural- and urban-reared 
girls hold as ideal a smaller family than did 
their mothers. In the background is the es- 
tablished fact that the family has decreased 
in size through the three generations that 
have completed childbearing. 

The implications of these data to educa- 
tion are numerous. Certainly the home and 
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school have failed to meet adequate stand- 
ards for sex education in training the col- 
lege generation, even though this genera- 
tion was better prepared than their parents. 
Has there been enough improvement in 
this phase of education in elementary and 
secondary schools during this decade to cor- 
rect the lag? It is doubtful. And the colleges 
have moved far too slowly in research and 
clinical experience to provide the clear light 
of science on problems of premarital ad- 
vice and counseling. Folklore has been dis- 
pelled with scientific knowledge at many 
points but the cumbersome and costly guide 
of tradition is still the best that exists in 
many areas. And in the field of values deal- 
ing with size of family, the urban school 
still faces a responsibility of which school 
administrators are, for the most part, un- 
aware. 

The urban population has not been re- 
placing itself. Urban girls in this study held 
an ideal size of family smaller than that of 
their mothers. A study by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund® of the net reproductive 
rates of a group of women in American 


*B. D. Karpinos and C. V. Kiser, “The Differential 
Fertility and Potential Rates of Growth of Various 
Income and Educational Classes of Urban Popula- 
tions of the United States.” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, 17:367-391, October 1939. 
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cities of over 100,000 in the mid-1930's 
showed that educated women in these cities 
are falling far short of replacing themselves. 
A net reproductive index of 100 is necessary 
for replacement. The net reproductive in- 
dex of women with college training was 
52; for those with a high-school education 
68. Only those with a seventh-grade educa- 
tion or less approximately reached the re- 
placement level. These were depression 
birth rates, and have been temporarily 
raised, but birth rates of metropolitan 
women are still far below replacement 
levels. 

The 1940 census showed that women 
past child-bearing age with grade-school 
training had 2.9 children; those with high- 
school training 1.9; those with college 
training 1.4. 

It is not surprising that the college group 
was little more than half up to the replace- 
ment level. This has long been the case. 
But with the masses now attending high 
school, the failure of this high-school greap 
to reproduce itself by such a large margin 
foreshadows a serious decline in the birth 
rate in the future unless there is a marked 
revision in social values. This can be 
achieved in part by nation-wide training for 
marriage and family living in the secondary 
schools. 


Examination Instructions 
By JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


Pupils, do not sigh or fret, 
This is not the toughest yet. 


What is an examination 
But a moment's aberration? 


In a crisis catastrophic, 
Be aloof and philosophic. 


Life, as you will some day see, 
Has abundant misery. 


Still, I really must admit, 
I am glad you're taking it! 





U.N. WORKSHOP: 


A Report on Problems and Methods 


By 


SAMUEL EVERETT and C. O. ARNDT 


HE SUDDEN EMERGENCE of the United 
‘Peue into a de facto position of world 
leadership since V-J Day has found the 
people of this country almost totally unpre- 
pared intellectually and emotionally for the 
task. We are hardly aware of the knowl- 
edge needed for undertaking such respon- 
sibilities. Yet we are convinced we must as- 
sume them. Emotional readiness seems to be 
even more difficult to achieve than intellec- 
tual competence. 

School people are just beginning to ask 
themselves what the implications of our 
new world position are for education. What 
is involved in teaching international under- 
standing? Can the narrow attitudes of na- 
tionalism and prejudice we find in our- 
selves, and in children, be changed? What 
shall we teach about the United Nations? 
Are materials available? What issues are 
paramount? How can the job be done in the 
second grade, the fourth, the seventh, and 
the senior high school? Such questions as 
these were in the minds of staff members 
and students as we assembled in the New 
York University Summer Workshop on the 
United Nations. 

The first week of our six-week session was 
largely spent in becoming acquainted, rais- 
ing our problems, inventorying our re- 
sources, and planning ways and means of 
working. 


Personal and Community Resources 


It soon became apparent that group and 
individual planning was made difficult not 
by a scarcity, but by an overwhelming num- 
ber of resources. There was the United 
Nations headquarters only a few miles away. 


Attendance at Security-Council, Social and 
Economic, and Trusteeship-Council meet- 
ings was possible. Teaching materials were 
available in the UN Bookstore and through 
first-hand conferences with officials respon- 
sible for the detailed work of various 
United Nations agencies. 

Five trips were finally planned and made 
to the United Nations offices. Several 
permanent officials of the Secretariat visited 
the group at the Straubenmuller Textile 
High School, New York City, where the 
workshop was housed. These specialists 
gave needed data to individuals and small 
special-interest groups on such subjects as 
the World Health Organization, Unesco, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Social and 
Economic Council. 

UN summer workshoppers were inter- 
ested primarily in two questions as they 
talked with staff members of New York City 
organizations, namely, what materials of 
instruction for international understanding 
are available, and how can you be sure that 
your materials make for real international 
understanding? 

Effective use of staff members and stu- 
dents with special knowledge and skills 
became a very real problem. The director 
of the United Nations workshop was a 
specialist in comparative education who 
could give first-hand accounts of experi- 
ences in Far-Eastern countries. Vital infor- 
mation on the ways of life of other peoples 
came from a teacher from Germany, an ad- 
ministrator from India, and a writer of 
Russian birth. One staff member was a 
specialist on the rise of Soviet Russia and 
Communist ideology. A third could give 
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special help in curriculum construction, 
materials, and methods. 

A number of workshoppers had actively 
engaged in inter-group education, in both 
elementary and secondary schools and com- 
munity agencies. Workshoppers represented 
a number of races, nationalities, and re- 
ligions. The difficulties of understanding 
different values and ways of life, which all 
school children meet in our culture, were 
present in our own workshop. Mutual in- 
terchange between individuals in small and 
large groups uncovered differences but also 
made possible sympathetic understanding. 

Many local communities and work groups 
are rich in resources which can be utilized 
in the development of international under- 
standing. These can be called upon in 
teacher-education programs. Leaders of 
foreign-language groups can describe the 
customs and points of view of nations other 
than our own. The foreign-language press 
can be utilized. Foreign visitors may be used 
as resource people. The staffs of foreign 
consulates are more than willing, both to 
furnish written materials and films, or to 
send representatives to meet with teachers. 


UN Workshop Organization 


The activities of the first week were 
largely planned in advance by the staff. 
They included getting acquainted with one 
another, stating our problems, exploring 
our resources, briefings on the United Na- 
tions, and the first of five all-day trips to 
the United Nations. Weekly planning ses- 
sions of staff members and students deter- 
mined the nature of the program for the five 
succeeding weeks. Large group sessions were 
held in which staff members and guest 
speakers were asked to explore problems of 
interest to the whole group. Progress re- 
ports were made by small work committees. 
Films on the United Nations and related 
topics were seen and discussed from the 
point of view of the issues they raised and 
the difficulties and advantages of their use 
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in elementary and secondary schools. 

The spade work of exploration and dis- 
cussion came in small committee interest 
groups. A visual-aids committee explored 
various media and advised the workshop 
on their use. A curriculum committee con- 
structed source units for use at various 
grade levels. They also collected materials 
of instruction. A number of students made 
a study of Soviet Russia and its impact up- 
on western ideas. A committee on attitudes 
studied the problem of how attitudes are 
formed. They explored a number of tech- 
niques for discovering the attitudes of 
pupils in such areas as race, religion, na- 
tionality, and social and economic status. 
They considered the conditions most favor- 
able to changing unsocial attitudes. 

A committee on world religions in build- 
ing the peace was made up of an Indian 
Moslem, a former resident of the U.S. S. R., 
a Negro social worker who has written on 
Jewish culture, a Catholic, a Methodist, a 
Baptist, and a former Lutheran theological 
student. Discussion and study centered 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The United Nations Workshop con- 
ducted in the summer of 1949 at New 
York University was an attempt to pre- 
pare school people for teaching and 
curriculum construction in the area of 
international understanding. The 
authors planned this report to offer 
help and suggestions to educators who 
will develop similar workshops within 
their own school systems, in the belief 
that many such local workshops are 
needed in order to prepare young 
people for world citizenship. Dr. 
Everett is a member of the faculty of 
the School of Education of City Col- 
lege, New York City. Dr. Arndt is a 
professor of education in the School 
of Education, New York University. 
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about the holy books of each religion, 
the teaching of each regarding the 
brotherhood of man, and the position of the 
major religious groups toward the United 
Nations. Such controversies as that between 
Cardinal Spellman and Eleanor Roosevelt 
on federal aid to education were studied 
and the view of each religion regarding this 
controversy was assessed. 

A small study group developed about the 
people of China. Gerald Winfield’s recent 
book, China: Its Land and People, and 
George Cressey’s Geographical Foundation 
of Modern China were found most useful 
for general reading. The question of de- 
sirable United States policy toward a China 
which was obviously moving toward Com- 
munism was given considerable attention. 
Some felt that both the federal government 
and private agencies in the United States 
should sponsor endeavors to develop trans- 
portation, food production, and mass edu- 
cation in China. Help is sorely needed in 
these areas. Others believed that such a 
program would play directly into the hands 
of the Communists. 


Difficulties and Successes 


Teachers are usually zealous in the quest 
for learning materials. When a new field 
such as the United Nations is under study 
such zeal may obviate the quest for light 
upon crucial issues. We found this to be 
true in our workshop. Pamphlets, posters, 
films, and other curriculum materials were 
found without too much difficulty, but such 
questions as “What shall we teach and 
how?” were less readily resolved. They were 
attacked most fruitfully in the small study 
groups. Workshoppers were advised to join 
not more than two of such groups. 

To illustrate some of the difficulties en- 
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countered, mention should be made of the 
study of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. We were interested to learn 
of the development of the Declaration and 
of contributions made by the various coun- 
tries towards the rights listed. The real test 
came, however, when we tried to envision 
what would happen if the Covenant on 
Human Rights—which will be presented to 
the Assembly in September 1950—really be- 
came effective. Would we be ready to have 
the United Nations challenge the United 
States, for example, for its treatment of 
minority groups? Again, if international in- 
spection of atomic-energy production were 
really undertaken by the United Nations, 
would we be ready to have Oak Ridge ex- 
amined? 

Among the obvious benefits of the work- 
shop was the opportunity to think through 
some of the real problems which face the 
teacher in the classroom. Resource people 
were abundantly available and ready to 
help insofar as their time allowed. Stress 
was ever upon the method of problem 
solving in curriculum building, a new ap- 
proach for some, at least. The role of this 
method in developing international under- 
standing became apparent to most partici- 
pants. 

The lasting benefits of the workshop, ac- 
cording to the statement of a large num- 
ber of its members, came from the quality 
of friendly human relations which de- 
veloped as people worked together on their 
common problems, as they ate together and 
otherwise cooperated. For many it was a new 
experience to work with an Indian, a Ger- 
man, a Negro, or a white person. 

The fact that these people could help one 
another, and did, served to clarify the con- 
cept of one world at action level. 


If we had a special course for every cause called for by popular demand, Johnnie would 
not get out of high school in time to celebrate his thirtieth birthday.—Katie Sue Ecuots in 


Journal of Florida Education Association. 





How to Associate with Students of 


JUNIOR-HIGH AGE 


By 
ROBEN J. MAASKE 


HE TITLE of this article was chosen ad- 
TT viseaty to encompass the relationships 
with junior-high-age students of parents, 
teachers, principals, guidance officers, health 
nurse, and others who are “associating” in 
the process of educating and developing the 
student of this age. 

The success of the educational program 
for the junior-high-school-age student is 
greatly dependent upon a clear understand- 
ing of his general characteristics. This is 
true, of course, of every age group, but 
particularly so of the adolescent. 

The Junior-High-School Student. This 
student presents a panorama of personality 
characteristics. There is no single pattern 
of development. Perhaps this is why parents, 
teachers, and others associating with young 
people of this age often find themselves 
baffled. At no age, probably, is it more 
important that mutual respect, tolerance, 
and understanding be carefully cultivated. 

The differing characteristics of the age 
in respect to sexual maturation, general 
physical development among boys and girls, 
and the appearance of specialized interests 
are fairly commonly known and reasonably 
well understood by many parents and the 
better junior-high-school teachers. It is in 
the realm of social and economic back- 
grounds, home influences, social attitudes, 
and personality changes that parents, teach- 
ers, principals, and others find many diffi- 
culties in dealing intelligently with the 
adolescent student. 

It is at this age that the adolescent enters 
something of a new world. He is often sur- 
prised at himself. Alternate displays of af- 
fection and aggression, rebellion and resent- 


ment, with a seeming lessening of parental 
affection, leave parents—and teachers as well 
—somewhat mystified at times. His increas- 
ing desire for independence is reflected in 
various disconcerting ways. The need for 
sympathetic understanding and guidance on 
the part of all who deal with him is great. 

Consideration should be given to helping 
the adolescent understand the why of cer- 
tain modes of behavior. He should be aided 
in finding out about things for himself and 
in making up his own mind. That he will 
frequently question the reasonableness of 
things should not cause alarm, for it is a 
natural manifestation during this growing- 
up period. 

An older concept of discipline placed 
emphasis upon more or less subservient 
obedience. Comparison of the armies of 
Japan and of the United States in World 
War II taught us a lesson here. For ex- 
ample, in contrast with military convictions 
of long standing, it became clear that the 
German and Japanese soldiers, trained to 
do only what they were precisely told, were 
inferior to our soldiers trained to exercise 
individual judgment and initiative when 
confronted with a critical situation. The 
other extreme is also undesirable, since 
children must learn to respect justly con- 
stituted authority. 

Newer concepts of discipline add burdens 
to the task of associating with the junior- 
high-school student, but the problem must 
be met if the home and the educational 
program are to be really effective. There 
should be present in the atmosphere of 
the good junior high school a professional 
desire on the part of teachers to view the 
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development of individual students objec- 
tively as well as sympathetically and to 
maintain along with parents a diagnostic 
attitude toward evidences of maladjust- 
ments. 

Specific Characteristics of Junior-High- 
School Students. In the matter cf social 
characteristics, quite generally boys seek boy 
companionship; and girls seek girl com- 
panionship, or occasionally that of older 
boys. This latter factor is, of course, due 
to the earlier sexual maturation of girls. 
However, much as it may perplex parents, 
the professional teacher will be aware of it 
and plan accordingly. 

The age is one in which a continuing 
attempt to attain a greater measure of 
security is evident. If security is not attain- 
able fully in school, it is sometimes sought 
in neighborhood gangs, not all of which 
are bad. However, membership in a group 
appears to give added individual status and 
is sought after accordingly. 

The “assertiveness” characteristic some- 


what common at the junior-high-school age 
is an outgrowth of the budding desire to 


attain status. It often manifests itself in 
disrespect and rudeness to parents and also 
to teachers. It should be recognized as a 
rather natural characteristic which both 
parents and teachers should handle with 
considerable patience and understanding. 

The success of the school program, as 
well as the home and other out-of-school 
relationships of the student, will depend 
to a considerable extent upon a recognition 
of these briefly-discussed social character- 
istics and similar ones readily known to 
psychologists and experienced teachers. It 
behooves the home and school, then, not 
only to recognize these factors, but parents, 
principals, teachers, and other school func- 
tionaries should plan to capitalize on them 
through the various home, instructional, 
and extra-classroom activities. 

In the area of intellectual interests, the 
junior-high-school student is interested in 
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broader exploration, has greater inquisitive- 
ness, and wants to do things rather than 
listen to too much abstraction. The teacher 
will do well to provide many illustrations, 
demonstrations, experiments, and examples 
to enliven the teaching and learning process 
in the junior high. The parent, too, can 
help in a similar way in the home. 

Students tend to broaden their interests 
and to show individual potentialities in a 
variety of talents. They tend to act a bit 
more on the basis of thinking and less on 
impulse. These signs are all part of the 
growing-up process, but they seem to be 
accentuated during the adolescent period. 
Again, these developments and character- 
istics should be taken into account during 
the day-to-day routines of the home and 
in the operation of the school program. 

From the health standpoint, the junior. 
high-age student is usually relatively care- 
less. Health rules mean little to him. Plenty 
of exercise and other physical means of 
letting off inward “steam” are quite im- 
portant. Boys of this age are readily inter- 
ested in sports and organized games. Girls 
of the athletic type take to games and 
some outdoor sports, but the girls generally 
are less enthusiastic about exercise than at 
earlier ages. 

The girls, being more mature than the 
boys, tend to pay more attention to dress 
and to affect a somewhat coy and giggly 
demeanor very characteristic of the age. 
Their growing interest in boys, especially 
boys somewhat older than they, is notice- 
ably evident. A tendency to gain release 
from parental cautions and restraints is 
apparent. Many surprised parents find 
themselves with little warning thrust into 
the role of being “old fogies.”’ 

In the moral-spiritual realm, the junior- 
high student begins inwardly to gain per- 
spective in spite of a somewhat careless and 
carefree exterior. Life itself begins to take 
on new meaning. Questions asked on oc- 
casion tend to indicate exploration into new 
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fields of deeper significance from the stand- 
point of moral and spiritual standards and 
values. 

It is important at this age that oppor- 
tunity for some quiet and solitude be ar- 
ranged, even though it may appear difficult 
to provide. One general fault of the school- 
home program, perhaps, is leaving the stu- 
dent with too little free time. Quiet mo- 
ments for worship, contemplation, and 
meditation have really helpful therapeutic 
value to both boys and girls. One should 
remember, too, that these years are highly 
impressionable ones. Boys and girls are apt 
to note and judge rather quickly, and some- 
times harshly, the attitudes, actions, and 
examples set by both parents and teachers. 

In one junior high school, a joint com- 
mittee of parents, the principal, and a 
teacher met to work out a schedule for 
out-of-school activities. The committee's 
work resulted in the reduction of such 
activities to allow more free time at home. 
Suggestions for the use of this home time 
were also made by the committee for the 
guidance of parents. The venture was pro- 
nounced very successful in its results in 
that school. 

What Parents and Teachers Can Do. First 
of all, parents need to understand the dif- 
fering characteristics which become ap- 
parent as children grow up through the 
adolescent ages. What parents have learned 
about their offspring in the years up to 
about ages 13 to 14 will help some in pre- 
paring them for the rather marked changes 
in characteristics displayed as their children 
move through adolescence. However, they 
will need to understand the changes which 
take place in the adolescent years and be 
prepared to adjust in a somewhat different 
way. 

Some of the reasons advanced for the 
organization of the junior high school as a 
separate school involve making possible a 
school environment most suitable for the 
adolescent. Recognizing the urge of students 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
Some teachers who have taught on 
both secondary-school levels prefer to 
be in a junior high school, while others, 
to put it mildly, would rather not. If 
you want to get along with junior- 
high-school-age students there are cer- 
tain things about them that you should 
understand, and certain things that 
you'd better accept as inevitable. That 
is Dr. Maaske’s point in attempting 
to provide for “teachers, parents, prin- 
cipal, guidance officers, and others . . . 
something of a total picture” of chil- 
dren of this age level, and suggestions 
on how to associate with them. He is 
president of Eastern Oregon College of 

Education, La Grande, Ore. 





of this age for exploration of interests, for 
developing special talents, for new social 
contacts, for suitable physical education, 
the good junior high school has sought to 
meet these needs through its curricular and 
extracurricular programs. 

The school is remiss in its duty if it 
does not make these purposes clear to 
parents. For parents can aid and cooperate 
in numerous ways, if they are clear as to 
the purposes and program of the junior 
high school. The junior-high-school age is 
a highly important one, and mutual school 
and home understanding and cooperation 
are of extreme importance. 

Recognizing the need for a definitely- 
planned, home-school cooperation program, 
one junior-high principal prepared a series 
of well-timed bulletins to parents discussing 
in simple manner several phases of the 
school’s program. Each bulletin also con- 
tained concrete suggestions for parents to 
follow in implementing the program em- 
phases of the school at the various times 
during the year. The tentative draft of the 
bulletin was discussed in each case with a 
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representative committee of parents before 
it was issued in final form. 

Father and mother need to think to- 
gether, discuss methods of treatment, and 
work closely together in making the best 
contribution to this growing-up period in 
the lives of their child or children. Close 
cooperation with the teachers and occa- 
sional personal conferences can mean much 
in this joint educational task. Such con- 
ferences before any problem occurs are 
much preferable to those usually held after 
a difficult behavior problem has developed. 

The ideal junior-high teacher is one who 
has a keen and sympathetic interest in in- 
dividual students and their proper develop- 
ment. He must have a clear understanding 
of students of this age, their characteristics 
and general interests. He should be well 
endowed with patience and a sense of hu- 
mor. These are also attributes the parents 
will need to cultivate in working success- 
fully with their children throughout these 
early-teen ages. 

One enterprising junior-high principal, 
working with the officers of the local PTA, 
arranged a series of three forum sessions 
for parents during the school year on “Un- 
derstanding Our Children.” A psychologist 
from a neighboring colleg: gave a talk at 
each meeting and then skillfully led a lively 
forum discussion, followed by a concise 
summary of conclusions. The conclusions 
were written out each time and copies were 
mimeographed and given to all parents. 

Specific Suggestions. There are probably 
three areas in which parents, as well as 
teachers, can be of specific help to the stu- 
dent of junior-high age. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Avoid over-indulgence and over-neg- 
lect. Children of this age enjoy and respond 
to treatment which recognizes them as semi- 
grownup. Over-indulgence is bad but over- 
neglect is also bad. The transition from 
child to semi-grown up should be con- 
sidered as a gradual process. This, too, will 
vary with different children, even ones in 
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the same family. Nothing, therefore, can 
replace judgment and good common sense 
on the part of parents in considering each 
adolescent as an individual. 

Parents will do well to place increasing 
responsibility upon the individual of this 
age. This should include providing oppor- 
tunities for making independent decisions, 
assuming part-time jobs, doing home duties 
agreed upon, and similar tasks which pro- 
vide responsible experiences. Encourage- 
ment should be given to special talents and 
abilities. Praise when earned should be 
judiciously given. 

Every attempt should be made to avoid 
seeming injustices, recognizing that sensi- 
tiveness is a pronounced characteristic of 
this age. “Reasons why” accompanying pa- 
rental decisions are an important thing to 
remember. Severe treatment should be used 
with a good deal of discretion and parental 
forethought. 

2. Keep promises faithfully. Promises 
faithfully kept will help to build and in- 
spire confidence. The outward awkwardness 
of the adolescent, perhaps symbolic of the 
inward “uncertainness,” should be fully 
recognized for what it is—a certain lack of 
general confidence. Hence it is important 
that efforts be made to build up the con- 
fidence of the boy or girl in every way 
possible. While they strive to be grown-ups, 
they inwardly realize it is something of a 
pretense. 

Consistency in treatment is a good plan 
to follow. For example, if boys and girls 
are judged responsible enough to hold part- 
time jobs, the spending of the money they 
earn should be left to their judgment. Par- 
ents will recognize similar examples to il- 
lustrate the principle of consistency of 
treatment. Promises kept are also a means 
of following this principle. 

These young people should be induced 
to feel that they are growing up and that 
their actions and speech should reflect some 
like measure of maturity. This recognition 
will help in dealing with them. It should 
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be remembered, too, that corrections made 
with firm, sympathetic understanding will 
be much more effective than the use of 
sarcasm. The good junior-high teacher 
knows well the difference in the effect upon 
the student. 

3- Appeal to their enthusiasm, pride, and 
idealism. Emotional security is still a real 
factor in the student's feeling toward his 
home and parents, even though at the same 
time he appears to want to ignore them. 
Hence, home security is a direct accompani- 
ment to building up self-confidence, as 
noted previously. 

An appeal to pride and the stimulation 
of enthusiasm in positive directions can 
prove very helpful in “bringing out” the 
adolescents. At appropriate times, appeals 
directed to idealism will bring surprising 
results, for under the cloak of surface care- 
lessness there is much of idealism in the 
makeup of the junior-high-age student. 

Occasionally the confidence on the part 
of the student that he knows about every- 
thing there is to know is exasperating to 
parents. Perhaps the following story will 
illustrate this characteristic. The story might 
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even be shared at an appropriate time with 
children of this age. 

It's a tale Mark Twain is reputed to have 
told about himself. He relates how as a 
boy of thirteen he was exasperated with his 
parents, his father especially, because it ap- 
peared to him his father knew so little. 
“Why,” he said. “I was actually ashamed 
of my father because he was so ignorant.” 
After several years’ absence from home, 
when Mark was about twenty-one he re- 
turned home for a visit. He told of his long 
conversations with his father and reported 
afterward, “Why, you know, I was tre- 
mendously surprised to find out how much 
the old boy had learned in those eight 
years.” And so it is with the adolescent. 

The task of rearing a child during the 
teen ages is a trying experience to parents 
and to teachers. It requires tolerance and 
understanding, some sympathetic insight 
and feeling, some careful planning, and 
withal considerable patience and a sense 
of humor. Well done, however, it is an 
agreeable and satisfying task, one for parents 
to look back upon later with a feeling of 
pleasurable accomplishment. 


Code for Study and Social Activities 


As a part of the Parent-Teacher-Student Associa- 
tion program of the Wellesley [Mass.] Senior High 
School, a committee of students and parents has 
produced a “Guide” for the use of leisure time. The 
first results of the study are interesting and en- 
couraging. . . . 

As the plan develops and takes hold, there is 
little doubt but that its strength as an unwritten 
code of ethics, as a guide accepted by the students 
voluntarily and revised te meet the needs of the 
individual, will become a force in the wiser and 
more efficient choice and pursuit of leisure-time 
activities. 

The “Guide” contains the following suggestions: 

Studies 

1. From 7:15 to g:15 is the time for study with 
no telephone calls. 

2. Radio and phonograph use are restricted dur- 
ing study hours unless programs are required. 


Social Activities 

1. Suggestion is made to limit telephone calls to 
from five to ten minutes. 

2. One hour after the end of a dance or movie 
is time enough to get home. 

3. Midnight is set as the time for the ending of 
private parties, after which one should come home 
promptly. 

4. Parents should be informed of students’ where- 
abouts and approximate time or arrival at home. 
Telephone home if delayed. 

5. Motor vehicle laws shall be strictly adhered to 
at all times, Particular attention shall be given to 
laws regarding speed and overcrowding. 

The code was approved by the Wellesley Senior 
High School Student Council, the Advisory Council 
of the Wellesley High School, and the Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association.—WILLIAM T. STIMSON 
in The Massachusetts Teacher. 





THE “O.T.C.”: 


students get training 


in conducting meetings 


A Course for High-School Leaders 


By 
JOHN J. GACH 


HE Orricers’ TRAINING Course has long 
y pete a unique feature at the William 
Horlick High School of Racine, Wisconsin. 
Miss Rachel Hauck, formerly of our speech 
department, became acutely aware of the 
crying need for adequate training of club 
officers and representatives to our student 
council in conducting orderly and efficient 
meetings. Accordingly, she worked out a 
program for providing such training that 
was both practical and informal in nature. 
Her successors on our staff, Mrs. E. Harnett 
and Miss J. Piquette, have continued with 
this program, and its permanent values can- 
not be denied. 
O.T.C.—as the course is better known—is 
a must for all club presidents and represen- 
tatives to the student council. It is compul- 
sory for these students to take this course 
prior to, or during, their term of office. The 
course is also open to any other students 
who may wish to gain a working knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure. The course 
carries one-half credit and the classes are 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the interests of having all club 
and student-council meetings con- 
ducted in an orderly and efficient man- 
ner, Horlick High School, Racine, 
Wis., has an Officers’ Training Course, 
which gives training in parliamentary 
procedure. It is elective for the general 
student body, but required for all club 
presidents and representatives to the 
student council. Mr. Gach is assistant 
principal of the school. 





held three days each week. The schedule 
is so arranged that the members of this 
group meet in the speech room on two 
days, and they are required to be present 
at the mid-weekly meetings of the student 
council, which are held at noon every Wed- 
nesday. In this way, a unique approach is 
made to the problem of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, which often—with its many ram- 
ifications and its legal sounding phrase- 
ology—appears much too formidable to the 
average student. 

This required attendance at student- 
council meetings results in the actual ob- 
servation of a student-conducted meeting. 
A careful and critical analysis of the meet- 
ing, with emphasis upon the minutes of the 
meeting, the presiding officer’s techniques 
in guiding the council through the laby- 
rinth of procedure, the nature and the 
mechanics of the motions from the floor, 
and a host of other pertinent observations 
contribute much to the classroom discus- 
sions which follow each meeting. As a re- 
sult, the students can immediately assay 
the conduct of a meeting, and one cannot 
help feeling that the actual experience of 
working with their fellow students con- 
tributes much to their understanding of 
proper parliamentary procedure. 

Such glaring mistakes as “I second the 
nomination” or “I make a motion” are 
quickly noted, and the erring student is 
immediately informed of the correct phrase- 
ology. Also, the students soon learn to con- 
duct their meetings through the intricacies 
that arise from “amendments-to-motions” 
and other important, albeit bothersome, 
details of any meeting. 

In addition to the “laboratory” work that 
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grows out of attendance at these meetings 
of the student council, each member of this 
class also gains valuable experience by serv- 
ing as the chairman of the group from time 
to time. Whenever necessary the teacher 
assists individual students, and the mem- 
bers of the class do much to help one an- 
other on problems that arise at meetings. 

A number of books are used. These in- 
clude Cruzon’s Practical Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure and Jones’ Senior Manual for Group 
Leadership. A recent publication, So You 
Were Elected, by Ballard and McKown, is 
also proving useful to the students who are 
officers of the various clubs. 

What are the values of such a course? 
Are they of a lasting nature? Does such a 
course lead to picayunish argumentation 
over the minutiae of procedure so that 
it is impossible to transact business at the 
meetings? These and many other questions 
are undoubtedly in the minds of many per- 
sons. We feel that the course is by no means 
a panacea for all ailing student meetings; 
there are still a number of things to be 
done before all such activities can run 
flawlessly. And we occasionally have “the 
Philadelphia lawyer” who questions every- 
thing and is sometimes obnoxious by his 
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obstructionism. However, the youngsters 
become aware of such tactics and pursue 
democratic practices in dealing with them. 
Still, we feel that the results, as noted over 
a fifteen-year span, are most satisfactory. 

The students have learned to avoid the 
pitfalls which contribute to the disorgan- 
ized nightmares of many student groups. 
The business-like air of the trained student 
leader is generally conveyed to the other 
members of the group, and better meetings 
are often the result of this efficient leader- 
ship. Our students, just as those of other 
communities, leave school to join other 
groups after graduation, and their experi- 
ence in O.T.C. has proved useful on many 
occasions. A number of adults have com- 
mented on the fact that our students often 
conduct meetings far more efficiently and 
smoothly than do their elders. 

Leadership, we realize, cannot be solely 
attained by good “briefing” in parliamen- 
tary procedure. Other factors, such as a 
sense of responsibility to the group, reli- 
ability, and loyalty are much too important 
to ignore. Yet, we would also be derelict 
if we were to ignore parliamentary “know- 
how” as an essential ingredient in achieving 
good leadership. 


The Television Bandwagon Is Ready 


At least one high school in the East has fifteen 
classrooms hooked up from a central control room 
with video outlets. The sets in the rooms are known 
as “slaves” or “repeaters” and are less expensive 
than the complete receiver. A master receiver for 
each transmitter in the area is installed in central 
control and the classrooms can switch to the desired 
program channel. Local controls permit adjustment 
of sound, brightness, and contrast for the needs of 
each classroom. 

Proposals have been advanced that one TV set 
for each floor of a school could do a fine service 
job for the present. These receivers, mounted on 
dollies, could easily be moved from room to room. 
If the school is in a favorable location, an indoor 


antenna mounted on the receiver should do. 

A few schools have already installed projection or 
large-screen sets in their assembly halls and use 
them for receiving worthwhile telecasts. Some of 
these schools have arranged to open their doors 
to the community in the evening to give an added 
service. 

It is important that we do not become complacent 
and wait until the industry develops further before 
actively participating in its work. Now is the time to 
become a co-worker in the movement so that its 
rewards may be shared. Television will never 
supplant the teacher, but it certainly may become 
an efficient aid.—Pruwir Lewis in Chicago Schools 
Journal. 





THE 4 MM FILM: 


A Blessing That’s Being Kept “On Ice” 


By 
B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


HE EVOLUTION of the motion picture 
fener from man’s opinion that sight 
is his major sense. Through sight man ac- 
quires ninety per cent of all his sensory 
information. 

The Bible informs us that in the begin- 
ning “God said let there be light and there 
was light.” Since man cannot have sight 
without light or see light without sight, 
the scientist can go along with the clergy in 
giving this prominence to the advent of 
light, and it is this dependence on sight 
that gives us our inherent interest in the 
motion picture. To man “seeing is believ- 
ing.” Hearing on the contrary is discounted 
as “hearsay evidence.” A scientifically in- 
clined poet said this all began when “you 
were a tadpole and I was a fish in the paleo- 
zoic age”’—something we may verify by 
watching through a microscope the effect 
of light on the activity of that low form of 
life known as protozoa. 

Many ages elapsed before that lowly 
lemur, the tarsier, found himself possessed 
of an instep or metatarsal bone, whence 
came his name. This bone prevented tarsier 
from conveniently bringing his nose down 
to food on the ground so he developed a 
thumb and brought the food up to his 
mouth. In focusing his eyes on an object 
brought so near to them, he was forced to 
swivel his eyes around the front of his face, 
and, in so doing, a scene viewed by each of 
his two eyes produced an overlapping 
image in his brain. It is this overlapping 
image which, Dr. Hooton, the Harvard an- 
thropologist, informs us, permits man to 
build castles in the air—the stuff of which 
thinking consists. If these “air-castles” are 


based on authentic images we may do good 
thinking, but if they are not, then we may 
be doing faulty thinking; having hallucina- 
tions, or being plain crazy. It behooves us 
therefore to attempt to obtain the best 
visual material if we are to form authentic 
visual mental images. 

I emphasize visual images because, as I've 
already pointed out, these are the only kind 
that we can recall through a sensory re- 
action. At this moment you can “see” an 
onion very clearly although none is pres- 
ent, yet in spite of its pungent odor and 
flavor you are unable to recall the taste or 
odor of the onion you mentally see. More- 
over you cannot mentally feel it nor men- 
tally hear it drop on the floor. Should you 
suddenly find yourself smelling, tasting, or 
feeling onions or hearing them drop, where 
you knew no onions existed, you would 
not only be knowing your onions too well 
but you would probably be looking up a 
psychiatrist. However, you will not worry 
about mentally “seeing” onions. 

Now pardon me for one other little 
journey into this fringe of psychology. A 
great deal has been said and written on 
“how we think.” Only one psychologist, 
namely Hugo Munsterberg, has seen fit to 
take the motion picture into consideration, 
for directly or indirectly, the idea seems to 
exist that words are the stuff of which 
thinking is made. Watson came near the 
truth on this matter only he was following 
the track the wrong way. Watson thought 
we talked images into existence, but a little 
personal experimentation will reveal that 
we call up the image and then talk to our- 
selves about it. 
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Try repeating the verse and seeing the 
scenes of “Mary had a little lamb.” Does 
not the “lamb” mentally appear before we 
say “lamb”? This must be so because, al- 
though there exists but one such creature, 
yet each language names it differently. The 
“mental” lamb invariably appears before 
the verbal lamb as surely as the lamb itself 
appeared on earth before its name. As in 
walking we may do this so rapidly as not to 
recognize the steps involved, but they are 
present. 

By this time you are perhaps wondering 
what all this has to do with 4 mm film, The 
4 mm film is probably the last step in re- 
corded communication. It is precisely what 
we desired when we started out to make re- 
corded communication in order to convey 
our mental images, which constitute the 
warp and woof of our thinking. Our first re- 
corded communication was completely pic- 
torial. The pictures became conventional 
pictographs and the pictographs evolved 
into ideographs, which the Chinese continue 
to use; the ideographs turned into alpha- 
betic symbols of sound, thus transferring 
the function of our eyes to our ears. We 
never liked this change, condemning the 
transference with such phrases as “seeing is 
believing,” “that’s merely hearsay evidence,” 
and “I’m from Missouri, show me.” But we 
had to accept it because previous to the ad- 
vent of the cinema, we were unable to make 
sketches or ideographic symbols display mo- 
tion. 

When the audio or alphabetic symbols 
evolved from the ideographs, we entered 
upon an evolution designed to give both 
written and spoken sound language the 
right of way. Writing was supplanted or 
replaced by printing, telegraphy, the tele- 
phone, the phonograph, and radio. But all 
this array of symbolism couldn't enable one 
to recognize an emu with surety had it not 
registered directly or through pictorial 
representation on the sense of sight. Thou- 
sands of school teachers, who do not realize 
this, try to have children acquire all sen- 
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sory experience through their ears because 
the use of words is convenient. 

At last came the motion picture. 
Through this we recorded visual reality 
as reality and not through symbols. It there- 
fore threw down the artificial barriers of 
language and forthrightly stepped forth. It 
immediately met the universal needs of 
men everywhere, whereas it had taken thou- 
sands of years to evolve languages. The 
motion picture took its place all over the 
world in jess than half a century, and today 
it has all but displaced books as media of 
communication. 

The motion picture has but one more 
hurdle to jump. It is now projected on a 
wall and hence lacks personal convenience. 
It was put on the wall by persons theatri- 
cally minded, the Latham brothers of Vir- 
ginia, inventors of the Latham Loop, to be 
precise. This served a good purpose but also 
resulted in an equally bad one. Its evolu- 
tion as a convenient instrument of com- 
munication for personal use was destroyed, 
and hence it lost in its competition with 
the book, phonograph, and radio in this 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The growth of television, says Mr. 
Aughinbaugh, will force out into the 
market the 4 mm film, which he claims 
is the peak, the summit, the goal of all 
steps in recorded communication. The 
4 mm film, he says, will put moving 
pictures on the same plane as books 
mass-produced for personal use, and 
will bring a new effectiveness to educa- 
tion. This 4 mm film, and its equiva- 
lent, the film-disk record, are ready for 
the market, but are being kept “in 
manufacturers’ closets,” says Mr. Augh- 
inbaugh, until the time for their ap- 
pearance. He is director of the Ohio 
Slide and Film Exchange, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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most essential and important respect, be- 
cause homo sapiens is stubborn about 
his personal prerogatives; he wants what 
he wants when he wants it and not when 
someone wants him to want it. The motion 
picture has made money for its spon- 
sors, but never has it equalled printing as a 
money maker. Nor will it do so in its present 
form. 

If we change its form so as to take the 
motion picture from the screen and make 
it as convenient to the individual as the 
book, the situation will be reversed. The 
motion picture will become the world’s 
long-desired universal communication. It 
can be done—it must be done—it has been 
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done. These devices are hidden away in 
manufacturers’ closets. I know of at least 
three and have samples of the film to sup- 
port my statement. Either the 4 mra reel of 
film or the film-disk record will be an 
answer to the situation. Two of the largest 
motion-picture equipment producers in the 
country have them but are withholding 
them until television forces them on the 
market. 

When they come we shall place the mo- 
tion picture on the plane of personal con- 
venience with the book, and the world will 
at last have a universal communication and 
the school child a natural and convenient 
path to learning. 


* TRICKS of the TRADE * 


By TED GORDON 


REJUVENATED BALL-POINT PENS 
—Write a word or two on a cake of soap 
with a ball-point pen that is clogged. Unless 
it has run dry, the pen will write smoothly 
again.—Western Family Magazine. 


TEACHER’S TURN—When assigning 
reports on various topics, some teachers 
always take one topic themselves and give 


Epiror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Ange- 
les, Cal. 


it with the class as audience. They can thus 
make clear to the pupils many suggestions 
that would be abstract without illustration. 
—Thomas E. Robinson, Supt. of Schools, 
Trenton, N.J. 


IMPROVISED DISPLAY SPACE -If 
extra bulletin-board space is needed replace 
unused sections of the blackboard with 
celotex or nail celotex or cork sections on 
cupboard doors. For a roll-away display 
area replace the fabric of an old window 
blind with monk’s cloth. Fasten to the top 
of the blackboard and roll up when not 
in use.—Dr. Thelma Thorne, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


NON-RUBBER STAMP-—Faitly effective 
in place of rubber stamps and far more 
readily available if your school has a lino- 
type machine in its printshop (if it has a 
printshop) are “slugs” of type with your 
name, address, or other data on them. 





Reply to Conner Reed 


“All the children of all the people”: 
REALISTIC SENSE! 


By 
GEORGE O. STORY 


N His “Mawkish Nonsense” article ap- 

pearing in the December 1949 CLEARING 
House, Conner Reed really climbs into 
an ivy-covered ivory tower and pulls up the 
drawbridge. 

And despite his possessing the intelli- 
gence of a George Santayana, the ivy may 
have grown so thick around him that it 
has partially obscured his vision. This may 
explain why he describes “kindly admin- 
istrators” as guilty of insincerity and using 
catch phrases of low-grade emotional appeal 
to avert the danger of a really searching 
critical gaze at the schools. 

Actually most school administrators are 
doing everything in their power to provide 
the right type of educational experience 
for American youth. A letter of inquiry to 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will bring Mr. Reed pam- 
phlets and yearbooks describing some of the 
progress. In my own New York State, I sug- 
gest he contact Dr. Harry V. Gilson, As- 
sociate Commissioner of Education, or Dr. 
Ernest A. Frier, Coordinator for the Life 
Adjustment Education Program, requesting 
a copy of “Life Adjustment Education in 
New York State.” I have before me the 
names of g2 central-school principals, 32 
central school-board members, and g2 dis- 
trict superintendents who have just com- 
pleted the organization of a state-wide 
“Central School Committee for Educational 
Research” for the express purpose of study- 
ing the “depth and character of central 
school education.” Is this mawkish non- 
sense? 


And before Conner Reed shunts most of 
the children of most of the people into a 
training curriculum, it might be well to 
find out if industry can absorb them. If we 
can believe Frances Rummell in “What's 
Wrong with the High School Curriculum?” 
appearing in the December 31 Saturday 
Evening Post, the chances for these un- 
blessed individuals of getting a job in the 
trades are not much better than they are 
in the professions. By far the greatest num- 
ber of job opportunities, according to 
Rummell, are those that can be learned in 
a few minutes. Running an elevator, selling 
neckties, working in a soda fountain or any 
one of the thousands of spot jobs in an 
assembly line are examples of these. 

The boys and girls who will hold down 
these jobs do not want or need trade school, 
and there are thousands of these young 
people ambling good-naturedly about our 
high schools today. Possessing neither inter- 
est nor ability in the cloistered curriculum 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Conner Reed maintained in his arti- 
cle in the December 1949 issue that the 
idea of providing an education for “all 
the children of all the people” was a lot 
of “mawkish nonsense” with which ed- 
ucational leaders have been befuddling 
and paralyzing the schools. Mr. Story, 
who attacks Mr. Reed’s premises and 
conclusions, is supervising principal of 
Oriskany, N.Y., Central School. 
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of the past and not caring for the relative 
social oblivion of the trade school, perhaps 
the greatest good that some of them are 
getting out of their high-school days is 
recreation and an opportunity to grow up 
in a wholesome social atmosphere. And do 
not underestimate the latter. 

Mr. Reed claims that having “all of the 
children of all of the people” in the same 
class is destroying our schools by erosion. 
From the tone of his article I assume that 
he is a high-school teacher, so doubtless he 
has not heard of the differentiated program 
of instruction which is being used in many 
of the elementary schools today. The typi- 
cal elementary teacher has three or four 
groups to whom she gives instruction ac- 
cording to their level of development. And 
even before this realistic approach was 
used, the elementary teacher “took care” of 
all of the children of all of the people and 
even “passed” some of them who had done 
little more than progress 180 days towards 
their next birthday. 

Secondary teachers might learn from 
their colleagues in the elementary school. 
In the small high school where interest 
grouping would be too costly some plan of 
grouping within a group would be an im- 
provement. The typical small high-school 
class could be split into two sections both 
meeting at the same time. One of these sec- 
tions would be for terminal work, that is, for 
pupils who do not plan to continue their 
education beyond high school, and the 
other for the college-preparatory group. 
The teacher could spend one-half of the 


usual 40-minute period with each group. 
Such a program would require considerable 
planning on the part of the teacher. 

Or could it be that some high-school 
teachers do not want to adapt their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the majority of 
young people? The truth is that the tradi- 
tional high-school teacher “never had it 
better.” As most of the children of most of 
the people dropped out of school before 
reaching the secondary level, the survivors 
could get it out of the book, and if the 
teacher could keep a few pages ahead of the 
class, he could go merrily on assigning 
pages and hearing answers. And for this 
type of teaching he received more pay than 
did the elementary teacher of the same era, 
who then as now taught all the children of 
all the people. 

A few facts are self-evident. The children 
are with us in unprecedented numbers. 
Since they are here and of compulsory 
school age, we must accept the responsibil- 
ity for their nuture. Modern methods of 
production make it imperative that they 
remain in school several years longer than 
did their parents. They are not wanted on 
the labor market. If the school, including 
all of the teachers, does not accept the 
responsibility of providing experiences 
suitable to their interests and abilities, some 
other agency will. Fortunately, however, 
most professional people welcome adapta- 
tions in subject matter and method neces- 
sary to make the “compulsory years” 
profitable ones for all of the children, in- 
cluding the unblessed. 


The Candy Racket 


The sale of candy and soft drinks in school is 
meeting with very vigorous opposition from health, 
nutrition, medical, and other organizations and 
agencies. (A recent survey in one state disclosed 
that 64 per cent of the schools sold candy or soft 
drinks.) 

This criticism is met by three main arguments: 


(1) pupils need between-meal concentrated food, 
(2) they will buy it across the street if we do 
not sell it, and this will bring disorder, and (3) 
we finance activities through these sales. 

In any case, maybe schools don’t practice what 
they preach in biology, home economics, health, 
and nutrition classes.—School Activities. 





DISCIPLINE 


The pupils who give 
principals gray hair 


or PSYCHOTHERAPY? 


By 
CHARLES A. TONSOR 


VERY ADMINISTRATOR is faced from time 
E to time with “problems of discipline.” 
In most cases orthodox methods succeed. 
In others, fortunately not many, they fail 
and fail miserably. Yet these youngsters 
must be kept in school, causing more 
trouble than all the rest of the student 
body put together, consuming much valu- 
able time, trying every one’s patience, and 
putting plenty of monkey wrenches into the 
administrative machinery. Because appar- 
ently such children can “profit by instruc- 
tion,” and because they are not a menace— 
within the meaning of the law—to their 
fellows, unless they have reached the age at 
which they may leave school, they must stay. 

Every administrator is compelled by law 
to attend to the physical health of his school 
population. He must require medical ex- 
amination, he must exclude contagious con- 
tacts, and he must educate his charges in 
the principles of physical health. There the 
law stops. 

The law does not regard the fact that just 
as the body may be ill, the psyche may be 
ill, or that this illness may be remediable 
or irremediable. Just as children are born 
with clubbed feet, withered arms and the 
like, children may be born with limited 
mental equipment. Nor does the law re- 
gard the fact that children of normal mental 
equipment may suffer injury to the psyche 
through injustice, irrational treatment, or 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
just as the body may be injured by an arrow 
shot by a playmate. The cases that plague 
us may fall into one of three types: 

1. Those for whom nothing can be done 
because they are incapable of response. 


2. Those who are mentally handicapped 
but capable of some adjustment. 

3. Those who are mentally injured, 
called often the “emotionally disturbed.” 

The reason that disciplinary measures 
fail with these cases is that unless discipline 
is based on psychotherapy, no result can 
possibly occur. While the application of the 
hairbrush at the seat of understanding may 
alter the conduct of an over-aggressive child 
with an inflated ego, continual application 
of the same hairbrush at the same place will 
have no effect on any of those in the afore- 
mentioned categories, except perhaps to in- 
tensify the problem for those in the third 
category. 

Now while the aberrant can be deter- 
mined by the layman, and the obvious 
nature of the aberration can likewise be 
determined by the layman, when it comes 
to psychotherapy the layman who is com- 
pelled to function without expert assistance 
and advice is in a tight spot. 


STUDENT CASES 


Consider Student A. The individual 
comes into school at 10:30. Teacher asks, 
“Why are you so late?” Student, “My father 
is dead.” Then, “Why didn’t you stay 
home?” No answer. “Where is he?” “In the 
undertaking parlor around the corner.” At 
this point the teacher brings the student to 
the principal. The story seems plausible. 
“Let's "phone.” No ‘phone. The teacher sug- 
gests, “I'm free this period. May I take the 
pupil to the undertaker’s?” “Of course.” 
The principal has rid himself of the case— 
so he thinks! Teacher goes to the under- 
taker around the corner, no corpus defuncti. 
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“Oh no, it’s up the block.” Still no corpus. 
Teacher returns to school and needles the 
principal, “What shall I do now?” Princi- 
pal thanks teacher and says, “Send A back 
to class.” 


COMMITTED FOR OBSERVATION 

Several weeks later the dean of girls ap- 
pears with a long list of A’s aberrations, all 
associated with tall stories. By dint of pres- 
sure of various kinds, principal gets parent 
to see a doctor, upon whose advice parent 
has A committed for observation to the 
mental department of the county hospital. 
Now the principal really is rid of the case— 
so he thinks! Three weeks later A returns. 
A copy of the letter sent to the parent is 
sent to the school: “A suffers from. . .. There 
is nothing this institution can do to cure 
A. Return A to school.” 

The merry-go-round starts all over again. 
After a year, A’s parents move out of the 
district, but not before the principal, dean, 
and several teachers have accumulated a 
platinum tinge in their hair. 

Consider Student B. A long history of 
aggression. Referred for psychiatric aid. An- 
swer: “Is of the aggressive type. Should not 
be placed in any situation likely to excite the 
student!” In a school of 3,500! We knew all 
that before we referred the case. About a 
week later, B knocked about a hundred 
dollars worth of dental work out of the 
mouth of another student who stopped the 
aggressor from going to a place where he 
was not supposed to go. Parent was sum- 
moned and claimed it was impossible to 
control B. Principal, in desperation, “If 
you hit any one else in this school I'll not 
send for your parent but I'll knock your 
darned block off!” That worked; for a year 
and a half, that student has walked the 
straight and narrow way. Correct therapy? 
Maybe, but peace at any price! 

Student C. An “expert” in calculus in the 
student’s estimation. Refuses to study the 
English assignment; it is so inferior to cal- 
culus. Refuses to study algebra; calculus is 
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more important, algebra is too elementary. 
What was that student’s knowledge of cal- 
culus? A rote memory of final formulae. 
The student could neither derive nor apply 
a formula. Referred. Sent back to school 
with a statement that the student was suffer- 
ing from a misguided idea of the subject. 
Finally, when another student called C a 
“nut,” the enraged C hit the student over the 
head with a chair. Referred. Excluded from 
school. Later over the telephone the exclud- 
ing official remarked, “I cut my eye teeth 
on that one! Never again will I recommend 
exclusion!” 

Consider Student D. This student is 
known by no real name but by the soubri- 
quet “Bunny child.” Everyone knows 
“Bunny child.” 1.Q. below 80. Exhibition- 
ist, never where the schedule requires; fa- 
vorite expression, “I'll beat you up for 
that.” A leader of a group of similar aber- 
rants out of school. Has been beaten up out- 
side of school several times for alienating 
friends of others. Referred. Nothing hap- 
pened. Finally mother became ill and after 
that home working papers solved the dilem- 
ma. 


PAPER Work Mounts 


Each of these “cases” involved hours of 
time and “reams” of paper. Every referral 
means a stack of papers a half-inch thick. 
All the work is usually wasted, since the 
only result is a digest of the report already 
sent, translated into sociological and psycho- 
logical gibberish. Indicated therapy? There 
was none. 

The difficult thing for the afflicted stu- 
dent is that his fellows are perfectly aware 
of his abnormality. If left to themselves, 
they will call him “nut” and thereby ag- 
gravate the problem. 

If there is a definite structural mental 
impairment behind these types, the only 
person competent to handle the situation 
is the psychiatrist, and the administrator 
should be given the same power of referral 
for psychiatric—not psychological—aid, and 
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the same power of suspension or exclusion 
that he has for students in need of medical 
aid. Right now he finds himself helpless. 
When a state institution can declare a 
child beyond help by it and return the 
child to school the situation is certainly 
irrational. What is the administrator to do 
if the psychiatrist is helpless? 

Sometimes he can take steps to protect 
the individual against himself. Consider 
Student E. A mild, gentle soul, but likely 
to turn up in the coal bin or in any other 
odd corner; favorite spot the balcony of 
the auditorium; reported every day for cut- 
ting. A Service Squad youngster, sent in 
search, returns with E. Then, “Where were 
you?” “In the gallery of the auditorium,” 
or “The cellar,” etc. “Why?” “I wanted to 
be alone where it is quiet.” To test out the 
validity of the response, the Service Squad 
was notified to let E stay wherever they 
spotted the student. On one occasion E sat 
in the balcony of the auditorium all day, 
not even going to lunch! 


My Son Crazy? 


Parent was summoned. The only thing 
learned: “The child is that way at home.” 
When urged to take E to a psychiatrist, 
parent exploded, “Do you mean to say my 
child is crazy?” A long explanation as to the 
function of a psychiatrist. No progress. 
Finally a pupil guardian was assigned for 
each of E’s subject classes, his duty, to “be a 
friend” to E and to get E where he be- 
longed, as there was always danger of E get- 
ting into an unguarded shop when the 
teacher’s back was turned. The “pupil 
friend” did get E into the classes in the 
schedule, but no amount of offering to 
help produced any results at all, scholasti- 
cally. 

Then, too, the student is not the only 
difficulty. The perverted and distorted minds 
out of school prey upon the school child. 
Smutty pictures, scopes, etc., often go 
through a school like wild fire before teach- 
ers or administrators are aware of what is 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Tonsor is concerned with the 
pupils whose behavior presents a baf- 
fling problem to the principal of a high 
school which has an inadequate psychi- : 

atric service to depend upon. 





going on. They are attractive to all. So 
are “slam books” with obscene remarks. 
Catch the situation as it starts and things 
are under control. Let the situation go on 
for a time undetected and a pretty kettle of 
fish is the result. Yet the young pecple in- 
volved must stay in school! Even if there 
has been a court consideration of the case 
—back comes the pupil! 

The addict also can cause much trouble 
in school. He passes information to his fel- 
lows (misery loves company) , especially in 
the case of marijuana. This may lead to 
violence and defiance of authority—even 
physical harm to others. Here the adminis- 
trator must have the assistance of the police. 
Without it he is powerless because the 
source of the drug must be eliminated. Also 
medical aid must be sought. Yet the indi- 
vidual will remain in school! 

As matters now stand, the administrator 
often finds himself helpless. Parents of the 
students causing the trouble refuse » con- 
sult a psychiatrist and he has no \ y to 
compel them to do so. Other parent. *re 
pressing him to do something and consider 
him remiss for not doing what they think 
should be done. Fortunate is the adminis- 
trator who can get rid of those definitely 
suffering from mental impairment, or who 
has on his staff people who are willing to 
take an interest in the mentally handi- 
capped or the emotionally disturbed and 
have had some training in this field. The 
friendly interest of such a person, the fact 
that there is a strong arm to lean upon 
often means so much to these children in 
their struggle to achieve a normal and use- 
ful life. 
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One fact is perfectly evident: Whereas in 
life outside there is a definite legal pro- 
cedure for dealing with those who are 
mentally ill, no such procedure exists for 
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the school-attending child, and the com- 
pulsory-education law compels him to at- 
tend school. That is why principals get 
gray hair. 


FINDINGS 


TEST SCORES: How reliable are the scores that 
an individual student makes on tests taken in a 
given period of ume? An Illinois high school co- 
operating in a testing program of the University of 
Illinois had an unusual opportunity to learn about 
that, says G. W. Willett in Journal of Educational 
Research. In 1943, two psychological tests and five 
reading tests of different types were given to 300 
juniors in the high school. In 1944 the students, now 
seniors, were to be retested with 7 similar tests— 
but through some accident the school was sent the 
identical 7 tests used in 1943, and there was no time 
to exchange them. 

Mr. Willett chose an unselected 102 students who 
had taken the tests in both years, and compared 
their scores for the two years. On the second set of 
tests, 50% of the students varied more than 20 
percentiles in rank, and 75% varied more than 15 
percentiles. But not all of the variations were up- 
ward as a result of familiarity of the students with 
the tests from the previous year and the fact that the 
students were a year older. On one of the psycho- 
logical tests 37% of the students showed losses of 
from 1 to 49 percentiles; on the other 23% showed 
losses of 1 to 29 percentiles. In the 5 reading tests, 
most of the students showed heavy increases on the 
rate-of reading test; but in each of the other 4 
reading tests, almost 50% of the students lowered 
their ranks by from 1 to 49 percentiles, In short, on 
the 7 retests, a large fraction of students showed 
gains of from 1 to 8g percentiles, but a large 
fraction showed losses of from 1 to 59 percentiles. 

If on a certain test a boy ranks 11 one year and 
gi the next year, and a girl ranks 41 one year and 
2 the next, where does that leave the tester? Mr. 
Willett reminds us that “individuals do vary greatly 

— 

Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope. 


Epiror’s Nore: 


in their reactions to similar situations at different 
times.” The results of tests given during one testing 
period may be misleading. 


TELEVISION: About 80% of the students in 
Burdick Junior High School in Stamford, Conn., 
view television programs regularly, according to a 
survey reported to this department by Joseph J. 
Franchina, principal. Of the 447 students who filled 
out a questionnaire on television, 50°, have sets in 
their homes. But of the students who do not have 
sets, 58% reported looking at television regularly in 
the homes of neighbors. 

Time: Students who have sets in their homes look 
at television for an average of almost 4 hours a day 
—a 7-day total of 27 hours. Students without sets 
don't do so badly on their neighbors’ bounty, man- 
aging an average of more than 214 hours a day—a 
7-day total of 1814 hours. 

Homework: Of students who have sets in their 
homes, only about 10%, said that television made it 
more difficult for them to find time to do their 
homework—but more than stated that tele- 
vision interfered with completion of their home- 
work from “often” to “seldom.” More than half 
said their parents had told them TV seemed to be 
interfering with their homework. 

Miscellaneous: More than half of the students 
who have sets said that from “regularly” to “infre- 
quently” they watched television while eating the 
evening meal. And, remembering that these students 
who have sets watch television about 4 hours a 
day, please notice that only about 25% say that 
they read less than before, while more than 50% 
say they now get more outdoor exercise, attend more 
sports events, and attend church more often. (Maybe 
they've given up sleeping.) 

TV in Education: Only about 30% of students 
with sets said that teachers “sometimes” made 2 
television program a part of their homework as- 
signment. Asked what types of TV programs could 
be adapted to use in the school, a minority of the 
students suggested particular programs for certain 
subjects—while the majority recommended use of 
such TV programs as vaudeville, amateur hours, 
comedy, drama, and films. 


50°, 





POLICEMAN FIRST 
—TEACHER SECOND 


By 


FRANK GROTE, JR. 


HAVE JUsT returned from visiting a young 
I man who had been on the faculty of a 
public school. Reflection on this visit has 
prompted my writing this article. This is 
not to be construed as a reason for raising 
teachers’ salaries. This problem is over and 
above any salary issue. 

John was a first-year teacher last Septem- 
ber, but was not the average age for a 
beginner. He had served for five years in 
the army and upon his discharge enrolled 
at a local college. John wanted to become 
a teacher. From all reports, he was a good 
student, active in college affairs and athlet- 
ics. Upon graduation he received an ap- 
pointment to teach in a neighboring school 
system. I couldn’t help but notice how he 
approached his career with high hopes of 
making good. He had to. As a husband 
and the father of a small family he had 
definite responsibilities. His high-school 
days were more than ten years ago. But 
times have changed. The adolescent boy 
that he knew then has gone through a meta- 
morphosis to the extent that John didn’t 
know him any more. 

John was a shop teacher and keenly in- 
terested in manual arts. His rich back- 
ground in arts and crafts would be a real 
asset to any school system. Fortified with 
all of this, he started to teach, or tried to. 

Now we all like a “nice guy”—he is good 
company and makes a fine friend. John 
was a nice guy. During the first week of 
the semester he immediately conveyed to 
his classes the idea that he was there to 
help them as much as he could. He told 
them how much more beneficial their life 
would be if they could learn some useful 


skills, skills which he proposed to teach 
them. How was this received by his classes? 
Swell! The word was swiftly passed around 
that he was a “soft touch,” “easy going,” 
and that they were in for a pleasant year. 
Thus the pattern was set. John’s career was 
launched. 

His trouble began at the beginning of 
the term. During a class period pupils fre- 
quently have to leave the room to go to 
the lavatory. Good pedagogy dictates a 
policy of allowing one boy out of the room 
at a time. John permitted several to go at 
one time. These few met in the boys’ room 
and enjoyed a smoke together. One day the 
principal caught them and after questioning 
them found that they were all from the 
same room. The principal had a conference 
with John and he received a “dressing 
down.” 

Realizing his mistake, the young teacher 
tried to change from a “nice guy” to a 
“tough disciplinarian.” The die was cast, it 
didn’t work. For the next six months John’s 
life was made miserable. His classes did 
everything in their power to make things 
as tough for him as possible. Any teaching 
that he wanted to do was impossible. 
Things went from bad to worse. Tools be- 
gan to disappear, pupils openly refused to 
start on a project, cutting his class became 
a regular thing. Everyone agreed that John 
was having trouble. 

Two weeks ago, John’s wife phoned the 
school to say that he had the grippe. Events 
proved he was suffering from a bad case of 
nerves. That's right—nerves. Still, you say 
he went all through the war, three years 
overseas, and suffered no ill effects. Why 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Grote believes that the matter of 
maintaining discipline in today’s classes 
is our chief problem—and that it is 
driving numerous excellent teachers 
out of the profession. He tells about 
a “nice guy” who lasted less than a year 
on one school’s faculty the previous 
school year because he couldn't control 
the rowdy element in his classes, and 
suggests six steps for meeting the situa- 
tion. Mr. Grote is physical-education 
instructor and athletic director of Laf- 
ayette Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
N.J. 





should he suffer from nerves now? 

I have been a teacher for eight years and 
I think I have been a successful one. I 
know why John suffered from nerves—be- 
cause I have seen many young teachers like 


him come and go during the past three 
years. Children today have no respect for 
authority. They no longer respect their 
parents. They no longer feel that their 
teachers have something to offer them. I 
have sat in on many interviews and have 
personally heard many parents say in front 
of their children, “I can’t do a thing with 
him.” Discipline in our schools today is our 
main problem. No one can teach unless he 
has the respect of his class, and he cannot 
discipline them when there is no concrete 
form of guidance. Defiant children look the 
teacher in the eye and say, “You can’t touch 
me.” It’s true we can’t touch them. “Take 
them in the office alone and tan their 
hides,” you say. Try it. Corporal-punish- 
ment laws are such that on the very next 
day, parents would come to school and 
make charges against you. 

What is the answer? Bring back the 
strap? Revive the old adage, “spare the rod 
and spoil the children”? Perhaps. I do 
know that the retirement plan for school 
teachers will never go bankrupt, because at 


the rate the teaching profession is going, 
teachers won't live long enough to retire. 

Truancy is on the up-swing. Class cutting 
is a frequent thing. Have the schools failed 
the students? How can they when the stu- 
dents won't give the schools a chance to 
show them? The old type of “parental 
school” has been abolished. Anti-social stu- 
dents are allowed to mix right in with the 
other students. Many students who are 
“followers” are easily led by these incorrigi- 
bles. Good students become problems. I 
have seen an entire class lose their class 
period because the teacher had to take a 
“problem” to the office. There are many 
cases on record where teachers’ lives have 
been threatened because a student didn’t 
like them. Are the teachers of today police- 
men? Should they correct the faults of 
their students before they attempt to teach 
them? To be a successful teacher today, one 
must be a policeman first and a teacher 
second. If one isn’t, he can never be a 
teacher at all. 

To get back to John. As I said before, I 
have just returned from visiting him. We 
had a long talk about his school and some 
of his problems. During my stay he showed 
me his resignation. Was he quitting under 
fire? No, he was resigning before his entire 
life was shattered. What is he going to do? 
He plans to enter the trades and start all 
over again. Was his college time wasted? 
No, I don’t think so. But those years could 
have been applied to his apprenticeship in 
some trade. 

How does John feel about it all? Not 
bitter as you would expect, but rather phil- 
osophical. His parting words were, “If those 
boys didn’t want to take the time to listen 
to me, perhaps I didn’t have anything to 
offer them.” Believe me, I know that this 
isn’t true, 

How do the students feel about it? I took 
the trouble to question one of the boys 
who had given him the most trouble. 

“Harry, what do you think of Mr, X?” 
His reply was, 

“Oh, Mr. X, he’s a nice guy.” 





POLICEMAN FirsT—TEACHER SECOND 


Recommendations: 


1. Veteran teachers maintain that a per- 
son is either a good disciplinarian or he 
isn't. The “tough” policy is not always nec- 
essary. One way of developixg this quality 
would be a longer period of practice teach- 
ing. Perhaps a period of internship after 
graduation under competent teachers would 
help young teachers to gain confidence in 
themselves. 

2. Development of classes and schools for 
the maladjusted not necessarily mentally 
retarded. Anti-social students can be aided 
through proper guidance under competent 
instructors. 

3. Allow the program of on-the-job irain- 
ing to be given a thorough trial. A glimpse 
of actual working con‘litions combined 
with classroom work may tend to sober the 
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“know-it-all” student and improve him. 

4. Parent-visitation should be encour- 
aged from the standpoint of cooperation. 
Parents today, if summoned to school, gener- 
ally feel that something is wrong immedi- 
ately. 

5. “Trial by his peers”—student courts 
where representative students would try 
their fellow-students. Good students realize 
that they are being cheated by these prob- 
lems. Recommendations of such a court 
may make guidance more meaningful. 

6. Schools with a population of five hun- 
dred or more should have one person as- 
signed to children’s problems. For the boys 
this should be a man whose duties would 
be comparable to a dean’s in a college. The 
principal could rely on this man for a 
great deal of help and information. 


Of What Should We Be Afraid? 


. .. Is America being true to herself at the pres- 
ent time? Is she loyal to the democratic tradition 
when the Congressional Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities demands a list of books read by stu- 
dents in American colleges and universities? Is she 
loyal to this tradition when state legislatures and 
university trustees exact loyalty oaths from college 
faculties? Is America living up to the best concep- 
tion of herself when professors are dismissed from 
their posts on account of membership in political 
parties which, though unpopular, are legally recog- 
nized at the polls? 

It is commendable, of course, that America is 
alert to the defense of its democratic tradition. But 
is censorship of textbooks, exaction of loyalty oaths, 
infringement of academic freedom and civil liberty 
the true way to defend this tradition? Do such 
actions prove a sturdy confidence in the democratic 
tradition or do they betray a failure of nerve at a 
critical time in our history? 

If in retrospect we see that there was no real 
cause for alarm for the safety of our democratic 
institutions in the past, in the present we should 
see that there is even less reason for genuine alarm. 
If we were at all divided as a nation at the time 


of the Alien and Sedition Laws, at the time of the 
Populist Party, or after World War I, we can point 
to the fact that during and after World War II we 
were never so united as a nation. Indeed, we 
emerged from the recent World War incomparably 
the strongest, richest, and most powerful military 
nation in the world. More important yet, our 
strength is not only material or military. We have 
the spiritual reinforcement of being the oldest 
standing republic, With a successful constitutional 
history of over a century and a half, we are the 
oldest democracy. We are moral, well educated. 

Of what, then, should we be afraid? Certainly 
not of textbooks dealing with alien ideologies. Cer- 
tainly not of disloyalty among our teachers. Cer- 
tainly not of a handful of teachers who belong to 
the Communist Party. Our people are intelligent. 
They know how to resist doctrines subversive of 
freedom. If we have anything to fear it is that they 
will be denied access to grapple intelligently with 
the books and teachers whose ideas and doctrines 
are in controversy. If we have anything to fear, it is 
that we will be deceived into following those de- 
fenders of freedom who want to pull its punches. 
—Joun S. Brusacuer in School and Society. 





GUIDANCE Projects 
of a Small High School 


By 
CLYDE BROWNING 


SHOULD LIKE to describe in detail two ex- 

periences in guidance that we have 
found helpful, and that we hope will be 
of some inspiration to others. The com- 
ments in this article are based upon experi- 
ences in R.O.V.A. Community Unit Senior 
High School in Oneida, IIl., where our total 
enrolment is 140 students, who have rural 
backgrounds. This is one of the new com- 
munity units in Illinois, and the students 
were formerly enrolled in three smaller 
high schools. 

First I should like to discuss guidance 
through the library and the librarian. The 
librarian has provided a guidance section in 
the library and takes great pains to keep it 
interesting. She continually calls the pupils’ 
and teachers’ attention to guidance ma- 
terial, which includes the major jobs in 
which the American people earn their liv- 
ing. Information for each of these jobs in- 
cludes duties on the job, qualifications and 
training needed, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, earnings, opportunity for advance- 
ment, and future employment prospects. 
The collection contains information on 
those vocational fields which offer the great- 
est number of opportunities, those about 
which many people seek information, and 
those which are extremely important to the 
nation’s well being. 

A personal letter from the librarian to 
each pupil in school explains the rules of 
the library and invites the student to par- 
ticipate in the program. She also visits the 
English classes to explain library methods 
and techniques. Teachers as well as students 
receive information and instruction. 

The librarian’s class in senior English 


includes a unit on vocations, in which three 
or four businessmen are invited to appear 
for talks on personality, scholarship, and 
the business viewpoint in general. 

The other phase of our guidance pro- 
gram was an outcome of a unit on marriage, 
in the senior home-economics class, which 
stresses family relationships. Plenty of prep- 
aration had been made before a panel of 
local professional persons was invited to 
discuss different phases of family relation- 
ships. These people were suggested and in- 
vited by girls in the class. 

Four persons were asked to take part and 
to contribute ideas related to their profes- 
sions. An attorney discussed the legal as- 
pects of marriage; a nurse and homemaker 
discussed the wedding itself—when, where, 
and how; a doctor spoke of the importance 
of health and premarital conduct; and a 
minister told what part religion and the 
church play in insuring a happy married 
life. 

The class was very interested, as was 
clear from the questions asked and the 
comments after class. 

The lawyer discussed laws concerning 
marriages, especially in the state of Illinois. 
He commented briefly on licenses, legal 
age, property rights of married couples, 
legal contracts concerning man and wife, 
laws concerning who can marry, annulment, 
persons authorized to perform marriage 
ceremonies, and the grounds for divorce. He 
pointed out that children apparently tend 
to cut down the divorce rate and that col- 
lege graduates have fewer divorces on a per- 
centage basis than non-college graduates. 

The homemaker and nurse discussed com- 
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panionship, love, and mating, emphasizing 
the importance of the engagement period 
and the wedding ceremony. Parents’ help 
with the wedding, she thought, was a great 
reinforcing power, while the engagement 
period offered an opportunity to plan the 
home and family and to gain better under- 
standing. The speaker stated that chastity 
and virginity still remain a basis for a 
happy marriage, and that the prospective 
husband and wife should be mature enough 
to have a good knowledge of sex life and 
should be able to take the responsibilities 
involved. Wide acquaintance and contacts 
were mentioned as aids to a happy mar- 
riage. 

“Learning the fundamental facts of life 
either through parents or through school 
is an absolute essential,” said the doctor. 
Laws require the prospective husband and 
wife to be free of venereal diseases, but they 
also need to know that tlhiey are physically 
fit in every respect. They’ need to know 
whether they can engage in sexual activities. 
The girl needs to know whether she is 
structurally fit for childbearing. 

Children are desirable for a happy mar- 
riage, he pointed out. The doctor also 
mentioned that the older you are when you 
are married, the more difficult it is to ad- 
just. 

The minister remarked that religion can 
help a wife or husband to be tolerant of 
the other partner. He stressed the fact that 
some young persons gain poor ideas of 
marriage because of parents who fought and 
were eventually divorced. 

He stated that religion plays an impor- 
tant part in courtship, and that the church 
teaches that marriage is a sacred relation- 
ship. Many of the couples who come to 
him for advice during the engagement 
period are encouraged to read together a 
book on sex and marriage. Understanding 
beforehand was the advice given to those 
of different faiths who contemplated mar- 
riage. 

The minister stated that it takes more 
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than physical attraction to make a home. 
It is not how and why the couple differs 
or argues, but the spirit in which they re- 
solve their problems that is important. Two 
people, as they work together, really find 
out the meaning of love. 

There are many other guidance devices 
that we use—for instance: a published hand- 
book, orientation, cumulative records, test- 
ing, outside speakers, guidance movies, com- 
munity resources, field trips, student govern- 
ment, health clinics, getting-acquainted 
parties, discussions in faculty meetings by 
board members, laymen, and students, com- 
munity occupational surveys, etc. 

As a result of our good counseling, we 
find that our ex-pupils return for counsel 
after they have left school. By helping them, 
we encourage their faith in us. 

Through our guidance program we have 
made use of community resources, de- 
veloped better public relations, made better 
use of the library, motivated all of our 
teaching, built a better school morale and 
spirit, and helped the pupils develop a 
philosophy that they are living now. 

The emphasis in a good guidance pro- 
gram can best be placed on the selection of 
“guidance-minded” teachers. The type of 
teacher chosen will practically determine 
whether or not the school is to be student- 
centered. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Small high schools have limited re- 
sources for offering guidance to their 
students, and some let the matter rest 
at that point. In Mr. Browning’s high 
school of 140 students it was deter- 
mined that there should be guidance, 
utilizing not only what talents the 
school personnel had, but also the as- 
sistance of persons in the community. 
Mr. Browning is principal of R.O.V.A. 
Community Unit Senior High School, 
Oneida, Ill. 








Popular Magazines ignore the 
High-School Curriculum 


By 
M. L. STORY 


N AN ATTEMPT to learn the quantity and 
| drach of articles about the high-school 
curriculum published in magazines outside 
the professional-education field, the author 
made a general survey of the content of 
popular magazines published in the past 
ten years. 

The classification of such articles in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature was 
used as a basis for the study. The classifica- 
tion “high school curriculum” appears in 
each issue of the Reader's Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, and articles published in all 
listed periodicals except those written es- 
pecially for educators were examined. The 
elimination of educational journals was 
deliberate since the study was concerned 
only with material intended for the lay 
reader. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Who is going to get the story of the 
high-school curriculum, its problems 
and its progress, before the public in 
the big popular magazines? Dr. Story 
asks that question after making an in- 
vestigation of articles on the subject 
that have appeared in the popular mag- 
azines during the past ten years and 
finding “almost a total lack” of such ar- 
ticles. He thinks that there are high- 
school teachers gifted enough to crash 
through the apparent editorial indiff- 
erence and do the job. We think so, 
too. Dr. Story is professor of education 
at Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi. 





The examination of such articles was in- 
tended to throw some light on the nature 
of interpretations of the high-school cur- 
riculum which reach the mass lay audience 
and to determine specifically whether sig- 
nificant curriculum movements were being 
reported or defended to a wide audience 
through this important medium. 

Thus the study sought to classify all mag- 
azine articles in this field and to epitomize 
the result in terms of trends, with some res- 
ervations for journalistic or editorial policy 
and so-called “human interest” appeal as 
commonly exhibited in periodicals of wide 
circulation. 

Only forty-three articles dealing with the 
high-school curriculum appeared in popu- 
lar magazines in the ten-year period. The 
twenty magazines in which the articles ap- 
peared have been grouped into two cate- 
gories, specialized and non-specialized. The 
accompanying tables list the number of 
articles appearing in the specific magazines 
of both types and a classification of the 
particular curriculum fields treated in each 
article. 


SPECIALIZED 

Periodical Number of 
articles 

American City . 
American Journal of Publi: 
Aviation ... ptalitnt 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Fitude . 
Flying 
Hygeia . 
Library Journal .. 
Nature Magazine .... 
Parents’ Magazine ........ 
Quarterly Journal of Economics . 
Recreation ar ; 
Science News Letter . 
Commonweal ..... 


n 


Health 


eee ee ee ee ee) 


Total 
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NON-SPECIALIZED 


Periodical Number of 


articles 
American Magazine 
Christian Science Monitor Weekly Magazine 
Newsweek 
Survey Graphic 
Time 
Woman’s Home Companion 


CLASSIFICATION 
Number of 
articles 

Automobile Driving and Safety Education .. 6 
Aviation and Flight Training Programs ... 
Conservation 
Correspondence Schools 
Economics 
Health and Physical Education (General) 16 

Citizenship 

Hygiene 

Sex Education 


New Curriculum for High School 
Psychology 
Wartime General Education Programs .... 


The predominance of material in the 
various specialized fields, particularly in 
health and physical education, shows the 
natural tendency of the specialized maga- 
zines to sponsor their own particular phases 
of the curriculum. Significant new trends 
in the curriculum which signalize the earli- 
est appearances of courses in their respec- 
tive fields are illustrated by automobile 
driving, safety education, and flight train- 
ing. Wartime phases of education naturally 
received much emphasis during war years. 

More significant, perhaps, is the almost 
total lack of material interpreting impor- 
tant broad curriculum revision movements. 
Only one article out of the entire group 
was devoted to significant new trends in the 
improvement of the high-school curriculum 
as a whole. This article briefly summarized 
the nature of the Eight Year Study. 


° 
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It seems tragically significant that the 
general reading public is not made aware 
of important curriculum trends in the 
large-circulation magazines to a greater ex- 
tent than is evident. While it is true that 
the appearance of new courses, such as 
driver education, has a greater obvious news 
value, it seems plausible, nevertheless, that 
a vital presentation of important new phi- 
losophies of education would be interesting 
to the general public. Such material is pre- 
sented occasionally in general articles deal- 
ing with the progressive school, but it is 
almost invariably centered about the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. 

This situation seems to constitute a great 
opportunity for leaders in secondary edu- 
cation to seek a greater use of popular mag- 
azines in presenting new educational phi- 
losophies and practices relating to the high- 
school curriculum to the all-important tax- 
paying public. 

The implication is unmistakable. If any 
of our present practices have merit and if 
extenuating circumstances account for our 
weaknesses, shouldn't we be at pains to 
inform laymen through every means? 

To wait complacently for some so-called 
“cultural lag” to run its course is profes- 
sional suicide for those of us who will be 
gone before such a time expires. Our pres- 
ent interest demands that the public see 
our efforts, if not favorably, at least through 
sympathetic eyes. 

Considering the thousands of well-edu- 
cated high-school teachers in our land, 
many of whom have comparative freedom 
two or three months out of the year, our 
best hope seems to be that some are gifted 
enough to hit magazines like The Saturday 
Evening Post with a good interpretive arti- 
cle once in a while. 


After my first few weeks as superintendent my chief observation was the contrast 
between [my former] daily contacts with boys and girls and, now, [with] brick, 
mortar, stone, budgets, and adults.—]. P. Boorn in North Carolina Education. 





QUIZ SHOW: 


“Little corporation” stages assembly 


By 
HUMPHREY C. JACKSON 


ACH SEMESTER, at the time when the 
E ninth-grade classes in Higher Arith- 
metic are studying investments, the Pierce 
Pencil Company is organized. The company 
has the exclusive rights for selling Pierce 
pencils. Common and preferred stock is 
sold, stock certificates are issued, and officers 
of the company are chosen by a board of 
directors after careful consideration of letters 
of application for the various positions. The 
company has adopted a set of articles of 
incorporation in which the duties of off- 
cers are carefully defined. Advertising and 
publicity is the duty of the vice-president. 

Recently, the director of assemblies 
conceived the idea that the Pierce Pencil 
Company might wish to sponsor an 
assembly program which would serve two 
purposes: (1) provide a program put on by 
the students themselves, and (2) give the 
company a medium for advertising its pro- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A mathematics class of Pierce Junior 
High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
each semester organizes and operates 
a business concern that sells pencils to 
the student body. This is the story of 
a “big-time radio quiz show” that one 
class staged as an assembly program to 
promote the sale of pencils. The stu- 
dents apparently omitted none of the 
standard trappings. There were pencil 
prizes that increased with each correct 
answer, a grand prize, “applause” signs, 
and a singing commercial as awful as 
those you heard on your radio. Mr. 
Jackson is a counselor in the school. 





duct. Members of the classes sponsoring the 
company were enthusiastic about the idea 
and decided to see what they could do. The 
vice-president appointed a committee to 
help him work out the details of the pro- 
gram. This article is an attempt to describe 
the nature of the program and to tell of the 
values derived from its planning and pro- 
duction. 

It was decided to have a program in the 
pattern of a radio quiz show. Each home- 
room in the school was asked to select a 
pupil to represent it on the stage at this 
program. The title of the program was 
designated as “The Pencil Box.” 

Some of the pupils in the higher arith- 
metic classes who were artistically inclined 
made posters advertising the quiz program. 
This group spotted the posters throughout 
the building in order to acquaint everyone 
with the date of the show. The catchy 
phrases, clever art work, and timely plan- 
ning of this committee were the first evi- 
dence of definite progress. 

Meanwhile pupils particularly qualified 
for announcers and masters of ceremony 
tried out over the public address system. 
Three pupils were chosen to carry out these 
assignments. Two pupils particularly were 
active in the dramatic groups and clever at 
carrying out the work of master of cere- 
monies. These pupils worked with the fac- 
ulty sponsors and developed a technique to 
be used for the script. 

The entire class was asked to contribute 
by suggesting questions that might be ap- 
propriate. Another committee sorted the 
suggested questions, choosing the better 
ones, which were divided into three groups, 
one for each grade level, as seventh-grade 
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pupils would not be qualified to answer 
some of the questions that could be asked 
of ninth graders. The questions were then 
worked into the program. The committee 
also cut out paper pencils about 12 inches 
long, from colored construction paper, and 
typed the questions together with the an- 
swers on white paper and stapled them to 
the pencils. These were then folded, 
clipped together with paper clips, and 
placed in the pencil boxes. 

Another committee prepared the pencil 
boxes. These consisted of three men’s hat 
boxes obtained from a local haberdashery 
shop. The boxes were painted maroon, and 
gold letters pasted on them to indicate the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

By the time the assembly day arrived 
everyone in the schoo] seemed eager to see 
what was in store for them because nothing 
of this kind had ever been offered before. 

The program opened in the usual way, 
all pupils standing and giving the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Then the president 
of the student government announced the 
nature of the program. As the curtains 
opened, music from the organ helped put 
the audience in a proper mood and the an- 
nouncer’s voice boomed out with a wel- 
come to the “studio.” Using the best tech- 
nique for commercials, the announcer 
praised the Pierce Pencil Company and 
told about the quality of their product. 

Then the first contestant was called to the 
microphone. Each contestant was asked to 
identify himself by name, grade level, and 
to tell which homeroom he represented. He 
was then asked to draw a question from the 
pencil box which was brought forward by 
an assistant. After drawing the question the 
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contestant handed it to the master of cere- 
monies, who read it aloud. If the question 
was answered correctly, a prize of one, two, 
or five Pierce Pencils was awarded. If the 
question was not answered correctly, the 
M.C. would say, “Sorry. That is not the 
Write answer.” The correct answer was 
then given by the M.C. and the next con- 
testant was called. 

In order to provide variety and interest 
throughout the show, a novelty question was 
introduced about every sixth question. Sev- 
eral of these novelty questions were in the 
form of musical identification numbers. 

Towards the end of the program a special 
prize was offered to: the contestant who 
could win the “Najort’” question. All con- 
testants who had answered their questions 
correctly were permitted to enter this con- 
test. (Najort is Trojan spelled backwards.) 

The problem was to write the names of all 
the faculty members whose names began 
with the letters in the word “Najort.” This 
had to be done in one minute. 

While the judges were determining the 
winner of this contest, three pupils in the 
higher-arithmetic classes sang a song, and 
the M.C. then led the entire audience in 
singing while they waited for the judges’ de- 
cision. 

Each losing contestant in the program 
received a consolation prize. 

Typical remarks overheard as pupils were 
leaving the assembly were “Why don’t we 
have more assemblies like that?” and 
“Wasn't that a good assembly?” We hope in 
the future to sponsor another assembly of 
this nature, but we shall wait for a period 
of about three years so that a new group 
may enjoy it. 


The objective of any educational program on atomic energy must ultimately be this: to 
bring home to everyone the moral responsibility we all have for the consequences of the 
technological development of our society.—Rosert E. WHALLON in New York State Educa- 


tion. 





THE HOLE 


in the SOCK 


Thoughts on a summer workshop 
By CORDELL THOMAS 


rR. ADAMANT WAS reclining with some 
M degree of pleasure in the easy chair 
in his room. It could not be said that his 
rest was complete or entirely satisfactory, 
because it was necessary for him to sit a 
little heavier on the right side of the chair. 
On the left side a spring, long imprisoned 
but now free, was protruding just “a little 
left of center.” Being a school administra- 
tor, Mr. Adamant did not worry about this 
over much. He was accustomed to adjusting 
himself to annoyances and also inclined to 
view the attainment of complete satisfac- 
tion as something just out of reach of 
achievement. 

In order to understand Mr. Adamant 
better, it is necessary to know something 
about his job, and it was a job to Mr. Ada- 
mant, for though not over brilliant, he 
could see the difference between his work 
and a profession. “Well, money isn’t every- 
thing,” Mr. Adamant would say occasion- 
ally when he was just whistling to keep up 
his courage, but it must be said to his 
credit that as a superintendent of schools 
in a midwestern county-seat town, he was 
well out in front of his work. In his in-serv- 
ice training of teachers no one could excel 
Mr. Adamant in formulating philosophies, 
aims, and objectives and other equally 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mr. Adamant was sitting there with 
the hole in his sock, thinking about his 
fellow workshoppers, and the directors, 
and children who fall on their heads, 
and such things. Mr. Thomas, who tells 
about Mr, Adamant, is superintendent 

of schools in Richmond, Mo. 
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vague goals. But it was when the group 
came to resporsibilities that Mr. Adamant 
really came into his own. He could draw 
up longer lists of teacher responsibilities 
than anyone. Nothing ever came of these 
studies but they were well done, neverthe- 
less. 

A fugitive from the office telephone, Mr. 
Adamant was at this time attending a 
summer-school workshop and had just re- 
turned from a session, and it was while 
leaning back in the one chair in his room 
that he was reflecting upon the people who, 
along with him, had attended that session. 
Without bothering to release the laces on 
his oxfords, he wriggled his tired feet out 
of them. A dime-sized hole confronted him 
in the left sock. “I ought to change that,” 
thought Mr. Adamant, but he dropped into 
deep reflection about the workshop instead. 

Now each person in the workshop came 
there with a problem which he was not 
nearly as interested in solving as he was in 
giving advice to the others upon their prob- 
lems. Miss Ellen Trovert was the first to 
have the floor, Mr. Adamant recalled. She 
babbled on and on, overcome by the intoxi- 
cating sound of her own voice. As she ram- 
bled on, her eyes looked set and glassy, sort 
of the way a goose’s eyes do when they 
drop their lids down in a rain storm. Yes 
sir, just like that, Mr. Adamant thought. 
Just when the group began to lose interest 
in Miss Trovert’s linguistic gymnastics, she 
would suddenly say, “Now don’t you think 
so?” and while they were trying to recall 
whether they did or didn’t, she was away 
again. 

Outside the workshop windows and three 
floors down, a shrill, childish voice kept re- 
peating, “Hey, look everybody! Everybody 
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look at me.” Leaning over and looking 
down, Mr. Adamant could see a five-year- 
old hanging by her feet, head down, on the 
jungle gym. At last exhausted, she plunked 
down on her head and still no one looked. 
In Mr. Adamant’s estimation, there was 
little difference in the two performances. 
The fact was that he even toyed with the 
idea of dropping Miss Trovert out of the 
window on her head, or failing that, put- 
ting some sort of “double-whammy” on her. 
But just as everyone in the room was be- 
coming paralyzed in both hip and head, 
Miss Trovert subsided. 

According to Mr. Adamant’s notes, Mr. 
Mason was the next speaker. It had always 
been a habit with Mr. Adamant to take 
copious notes, for they enabled him to put 
the speaker’s words aside where they could 
be more easily forgotten and it also elimi- 
nated the necessity of thinking. Under com- 
pulsion to do something different, Mr. 
Mason conjured up a vision of a school in 
which there were no lessons. The children 
just took the screws out of the doors and 
reset them, and by so doing became very 
handy around the house. (A_ brilliant 
thought flashed through Mr. Adamant’s 
mind at this point, and he was ready to 
suggest adding sock darning to his new 
curriculum.) Mr. Mason, having quite a 
command of oratory, had at this time 
soared aloft, and the whole class became 
airborne, with Mr. Mason as squadron 
leader. It was not long after taking off, how- 
ever, that Mr. Adamant developed engine 
trouble and began a rapid descent. 

This was all brought about by a sudden 
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vision which Mr. Adamant had of one Mr. 
Estes, a patron of his district, confronting 
him in his office, asking why son Earl was 
fooling around with doors and not studying 
his geography. Mr. Adamant got another 
sudden jolt when Mr. Mason, amid much 
nodding of head, stated that the teachers 
must lead their communities in developing 
the culture that they themselves enjoyed. 
For a moment, Mr. Adamant was ill. He 
had a fleeting vision of a world filled with 
nothing but school teachers, and the 
thought was more than his intestinal tract 
could bear, but his hopes bounded upward 
again when he recalled the high incidence 
of failure in such a campaign. 

Mr. Adamant was by nature not inclined 
to pessimism, in fact not even a hole in his 
sock could keep him in that frame of mind. 
A warm glow of satisfaction was even now 
spreading over him. He was recalling the 
group meeting in which they had “needled 
the experts” into blowing their tops, and 
the picnic that night where each had dis- 
carded his tight fitting dignity and relaxed. 
There had been progress too, Mr. Adamant 
mused, though what it was, he would have 
been hard put to define. But progress, he 
felt, had been made. 

Mr. Adamant felt a warm kinship to the 
directors of the workshop, for it was his 
hunch that they were as much in the 
dark as were the rest. Anyway, finding col- 
lege instructors who were human and will- 
ing to work on a level with the student was 
achievement enough for Mr. Adamant. He 
was almost religiously happy at this point; 
even the hole in the sock bore his affection. 


Motivated Writing 


In Lane Technical High School, as in many 
other schools, we have a newspaper, a periodical, 
and an annual. We tell our English students that 
they will receive credit for writing which appears in 
school publications. They place the original manu- 
scripts or the clippings in their individual folders 
where they are evaluated at marking time. When 


the amount of “published” material is impressive, 
the boy is encouraged to become a staff member of 
some publication. Of the Lane graduates who have 
become writers, most were contributors to school 
publications.—ELeanor Ktiuce in The English 
Journal. 





MEMORABLE LINES: 


Speakers, look to Lincoln and Emerson 


By 
MARY B. DEATON 


N SUCH occasions as Memorial and 

Armistice Day, or on July 4, speakers 
pay tribute to the war heroes, remind us 
of our heritage, and urge us to re-dedicate 
ourselves to the ideals for which our nation 
stands. Poets do the same. 

Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” is of 
course a classic of its kind, noted for its 
brevity and its beauty. James Russell 
Lowell memorialized the heroes of the 
Union in his Ode at Harvard Commemora- 
tion, July 21, 1865, when he protested 
modestly: 

Weak winged is song 

Nor aims at that clear ethered height 

Whither the brave deed climbs for light; 
We seem to do them wrong, 


Bringing our robin's leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their verse. 


“Words are inadequate” is our cliché for 
what Lowell said with more originality, but 
now and then some tribute becomes a 
classic, and so a worthy model for us to 
study. 

Ode is often the term applied to such 
poems, but Emerson called his “Concord 
Hymn,” and it was “sung at the completion 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

From what some teachers say about 
the speeches made at educational meet- 
ings, it may be that Miss Deaton is per- 
forming quite a service by calling the 
attention of the profession to the brev- 
ity and beauty of Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address” and Emerson’s “Concord 
Hymn.” She teaches in State Teachers 
College, Superior, Wis. 





of the Battle monument, July 4, 1837” to 
the tune of “Old Hundred.” If Lincoln's 
address and Emerson's poem are placed side 
by side, it may be noted that each does with 
significance what every speaker on such 
occasions attempts to do. 
Each gives the setting and situation, re- 
fers to what has happened: 
By the rude bridge .. . Now we are engaged 
Here once the embattled _in a great civil war. We 
farmers .. . are met on a _ great 


. .. fired the shot heard battlefield of that war. 
round the world. 


Each refers to the present, to those who 
pay honor, as well as to those to whom the 
tribute is paid: 

On this green bank, by We 
this soft stream dedicate a 

We set today a votive that field as a final rest 
stone; ing place for those who 

That memory may their 
deed redeem .. . 


have come to 


portion of 


here gave their lives. . . 


Each makes a contrast between what the 
heroes have done and our passive ac- 
ceptance of their sacrifices: 


The world will little 
note, nor long remem 


We set today a. . . stone 


here, 


And fired the shot heard 
round the world. 


ber, what we say 
but it can never forget 
what they did here. 


The tempo of the speech is similar to 
that of the poem. Lincoln begins with a 
vigor and directness: 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 

brought forth... 

Emerson similarly, with a vigor and tone 
that reflects the turbulence and energy 
of the time: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood .. . 
. once the embattled farmers stood . . . 
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The 1's, b’s, d’s suggest the action, and the 
stream is at flood as were the times of 
which he spoke. 

Then there is a shift to quieter, more 
subdued rhythm in 


But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow this ground. 


And in 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps . . . 
On this green bank, by this soft stream 
We set today a votive stone 


the s’s are soft and not hissing, green blends 
softly into stream, we into the v's of votive, 
stream into stone. 
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And finally the reverence in the conclu- 
sion of each, the spirit of dedication: 
That memory may their 
deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our 
sons are gone. 


. ++ to the great task 
. .. before us... that 
government of the 


people, by the people, 
for the peeple, shall not 
perish from the earth. 


If speakers today do not speak memorable 
lines, it is not for lack of a proper model or 
pattern, but because the excellence of the 
patterns is such that surpassing them is 
difficult; and because by its very nature, 
as Lowell said, “Weak winged is song” to 
do justice to those “Who in warm life-blood 
wrote their verse.” 


Recently They Said: 


Not Only Science Teachers 


. The responsible leadership for coherent 
atomic education of our young people lies with the 
school teacher, and since the real problems of the 
atomic age are not primarily ones of science and 
technology, this leadership should not be restricted 
to the science teacher. The consequences and impli- 
cations of atomic energy, not the technological 
achievements themselves, affect our civilization more 
than anything else. The discussion of atomic energy 
should therefore be emphasized in social studies 
and English classes, and teachers’ training should in- 
clude this field.—Wittem J. VAN Der GRINTEN in 
New York State Education. 


It’s Very Dark in There 

Words connote different ideas to different indi- 
viduals or sometimes have only very general mean- 
ings. This fact, which is not unusual in the field of 
education, is frequently the cause of low-level or 
totally ineffective communication. In a program of 
cooperative curriculum development this breeds 
trouble. . . . 

Some of the trouble that educational workers 
have in their attempts to communicate with each 
other may grow out of the fact that certain words 
they use, especially pedagogical terms, have no real 
meaning for them... . 

One of the members of [a curriculum] committee 


had been using the word integration repeatedly in 
her statements regarding the matter under con- 
sideration but was entirely unable to give a lucid 
definition of the word when asked to do so by 
another member of the group. She had heard edu- 
cators talking a great deal about integration and its 
desirability, and, anxious to have the best in educa- 
tion, was for integration too, but she did not know 
what it meant.—Paut Wrirr in Teachers College 
Record. 


School Board Problem 


This country, almost alone in the world, has kept 
the control of education close to the people. 
Throughout our national history, local boards of 
education have interpreted the will of their com- 
munities and have built the most extensive and 
perhaps the finest public-education system in the 
world. In increasing degree, however, forces are at 
work which may gradually eliminate local control 
and the need for local boards. 

Those of us who have faith in our American de- 
centralized system must carry on a continuous 
campaign to preserve and strengthen that system. 
Key figures in that campaign are board members 
themselves. Through bold and sound leadership in 
providing the best possible education for our chil- 
dren, they can help preserve the faith of our people 
in local control.—Daniet R. Davies in Teachers 
College Record. 





GRAMMAR DRILL: 


4 Years of It Before High School? 


By 


ROSALIE RIVES CONARD SWITZER 


OGER ASCHAM, writing The Schoolmas- 

ter in the sixteenth century, has a 
strong message for modern teachers of lan- 
guage; the “right order of learning,” he 
calls it. The language of learned expression 
was Latin, and of this he is speaking; but 
his advice can very well be adapted to the 
teaching of English, the language in which 
we hope our students will someday express 
themselves in an educated fashion. The 
order of learning he insists should be: 

1. Teach vocabulary. 

2. Teach translation from foreign language to 
one’s own tongue. (This can mean to teach putting 
into one’s own words the meaning of a difficult pas- 
sage in one’s own language. Or more simply, teach 
comprehension of passages beyond one’s own skill to 
write.) 

3. Teach parts of speech and syntax. 

4. Teach verbs. 

5. Teach constructions. 

6. Teach good models. 

7. Then, and then only, put the student to the 
task of expressing himself in sentences of his own 
composition. 


The practice of assigning composition, 
when adequate knowledge of how to write 
one sentence has not been acquired, is the 
basis for wrong habit and dislike of per- 
formance. 

Throw a child into the water and say, 
“Now, there, swim.” He comes up blowing 
and indignant. He strikes out frantically. 
There can hardly be any joy of learning 
by this method. 

The teacher of language is there to lead 
the student with ease into his subject, not 
plunge him into a struggle that only relaxes 
into a milder confusion. But the “plunge” 
is our American method. We teach far 
more composition than we do grammar. 


Grammar is the basis of the whole tech- 
nique of writing or of speaking well. Yet 
few teachers know enough grammar to 
teach it, for they themselves are products 
of this system of “do” before we have 
learned how. So a little grammar taught in 
desultory fashion strings along with much 
emphasis upon self-expression at all levels 
of learning. 

At present a student entering high school 
has a hazy idea of grammar. He is thirteen 
or fourteen years old, and since the age 
of eleven has been exposed to the parts of 
speech and the parts of a sentence and has 
heard of the sentence types, though which 
are complex and which are compound he 
cannot tell you. The colon and the semi- 
colon are mysterious marks to him. He in- 
serts a comma because “he feels like it.” He 
whistles when a paragraph containing ma- 
ture sentences is placed before him. “Those 
long sentences!” he says. “I don't know 
what they mean.” 

So in high school we provide remedial- 
reading courses. We delve into grammar 
from the foundation. We teach the use of 
the comma, the semicolon, and the colon. 
We add to his vocabulary, as we should. 
But we should also be adding to his knowl- 
edge of grammar and the application of it 
to his writing, not teaching it from the 
bottom. He should have mastered the tech- 
nique of sentence structure and punctua- 
tion. Now we ought to be able to go in for 
rhetoric and style. Now he should be ready 
for creative work. He should understand 
pattern of language and grasp long sen- 
tences. Remedial-reading courses ought not 
to be necessary except to improve reading 
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speed. Secondary school is stuck with too 
much to do. 

This state of affairs results in a hodge- 
podge of English instruction in high school. 
All along the way too much has been 
superficially studied. Creative expression is 
the goal of the grade teacher. Grammar is 
(supposedly) dull. Have as little as possible. 
Teach children to enjoy reading. Give them 
easy things, at their own level. Grammar 
and big words, long sentences can come 
later. The wish to read and write is all that 
matters. Build that up. High school then 
must take on the teaching of fundamentals 
and the breaking of bad habits. Grammar 
and punctuation, vocabulary building, 
study of rhetoric and of style, literature and 
historical background of literature, creative 
writing and speech are all tackled with no 
sure success for any but the “A” student. 
The major part of most English classes 
leaving high school are unskilled writers and 
poor readers. After all those years! 

No amount of contact with math prob- 
lems will help us to work out one if we 
have not had fundamental preparation. 
Each grade teaches and drills arithmetic as 
a matter of course. The average eighth- 
grade graduate can perform arithmetical 
calculations with enough proficiency to 
handle money transactions in his life; but 
he does not go forth from this grade able to 
write a good sentence. 

For those who think this is too much 
of a flat statement I will amend it to read 
that he writes many poor sentences and 
does not realize why they are badly written. 
His grammatical knowledge is far less than 
his arithmetical knowledge. Yet life re- 
quires him to be as skillful as possible in 
thinking in his language, in speaking it and 
in writing it, as often or more often than it 
requires number knowledge. We drill num- 
ber processes but skim language procedures. 

When a student enters high school, he 
should know sentence structure and the 
rules of punctuation. Grades five through 
eight, or four years, can accomplish this 
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by building knowledge of language forms 
gradually. A program such as the following 
would not burden any one year: 


Grade 5: 


parts of speech 
parts of a sentence 


phrases 
comma punctuation of simple sentences 


Grade 6: 


same, and 

participles 

gerunds 

infinitives 

cases 

tenses, regular and irregular verbs 

parts of speech used as other parts of speech 
quotation punctuation 

comparison of adjectives and adverbs 


Grade 7: 


same, and 

adverb clauses 

adjective clauses 

noun clauses 

main clauses 

recognition of simple, complex, and compound 
sentences 

punctuation rules of each type of clause 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“Grammar will teach how to think, 
how to learn, how to concentrate, how 
to analyze, how to study. It’s the key 
to education.” That’s what Mrs. Switzer 
states; and upon these premises she sug- 
gests that students be prepared for high 
school by four years of grammar drill 
in grades 5 through 8. Mrs. Switzer, 
for 16 years an English teacher, is now 
librarian of Locust Valley, N. Y., Pub- 
lic School, and teaches a ninth-grade 
grammar class. She says that when she 
was in school she “loved the drill.” 
She also says that sentence diagram- 
ming is a “not unpleasant approach,” 
and that she gives her present gram- 
mar class ten minutes a day of it. 
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Grade 8: 


same, and 
much analysis of own sentences 


With ten minutes of drill a day during 
the English period, this program could be 
accomplished. The teaching of grammar 
resembles that of arithmetic in that it re- 
quires daily drill and review to be 
thoroughly ingrained. It is unlike arithme- 
tic in that less time is required. We drill 
number concepts through concrete applica- 
tions. Grammar must be made concrete and 
taken from the memory and the abstract- 
thinking method. A picture approach and 
manual drill system is best suited to build- 
ing knowledge of grammar so that its pat- 
terns become second nature. Diagramming 
of sentences furnishes this not unpleasant 
approach. 

That a given word is a preposition, for 
example, means nothing to a child. Even 
listing phrases is not successful. But let him 
draw lines with division marks separating 


sentences into their related parts, let him 
always put the preposition on the down 
line and its object on the line at right 
angles, and you have given him the picture 
of a sentence, the snapshot of a phrase, and 
the position of the preposition—always in- 
troducing the phrase. Thus this structure 


becomes memorable. The student will 
grasp through manual drill in a few min- 
utes what months of talking will never give 
him. 

The participle that he must place on a 
curved line below a noun will be effectively 
differentiated from the gerund on a broken 
line that fits any place that nouns fit. So he 
will remember the adjective nature of the 
participle and the noun nature of the 
gerund. These verbals he will not mistake 
for the chief verb or predicate of the sen- 
tence. 

When he sees an adverb clause hanging 
from the predicate of the main clause, he 
will understand more easily the relation- 
ship of the subordinate clause and be ready 


The CLEARING House 


to learn the nine kinds of adverb clauses, 
drawing them on paper where they fit in 
the pictured sentence before he can achieve 
this association abstractly in his mind. It is 
the same with adjective clauses, noun 
clauses, and independent clauses. 

Is adequate use being made of this valu- 
able aid? 

Language is a science. To read masterful 
expression it is as necessary to be master of 
the science of language as it is for the math 
student to be accomplished in arithmetic 
before he studies algebra and geometry, etc. 
Vocabulary and grammar are the parts of 
language science that teach comprehension 
and performance. They cannot be shirked 
without such inadequate recourse as re- 
medial-reading work furnishes. The latter 
props comprehension, but we are left with 
no support to teach performance. We do 
teach vocabulary, in the grades; but enough 
vocabulary drill is difficult to manage. My 
brief is that enough grammar could be 
taught, but is not. 

There are those who say, “See how suc- 
cessful the teaching of foreign language is 
becoming under the non-grammar Berlitz 
system. Why does that not apply to the 
teaching of our own language?” This is no 
brief against the Berlitz method of learning 
a foreign language. There you have exer- 
cises to read, with questions to answer, 
whose construction you find in the original 
exercise. That is teaching vocabulary. That 
is imitation. But there comes a stage when 
familiarity with the foreign language is 
sufficient to wish to go ahead and express 
one’s own Those ideas cannot be 
found on such and such a page of Mr. Ber- 
litz’s books, to be imitated in entire form. 

Then study of the verb forms and tenses, 
study of the whole body of grammar be- 
comes necessary for skill enough to write 
extensively in the new language. I agree 
that the Berlitz method is faster than be- 
ginning grammar with no vocabulary back- 
ground. But before original composition of 
sentences on any other than a basic scale 


ideas. 





GRAMMAR DriLi: 4 YEARS OF IT? 


can be achieved, the steps of grammar must 
be mounted, 

In one’s own language, one has already 
passed through Mr. Berlitz’s portals. One 
knows the vocabulary of his friends, his 
parents, the books he enjoys. But self-ex- 
pression beyond limited imitation he does 
not know. The “form” that will be the 
vehicle of his originality must be learned. 

High school should not have to teach 
this form. High school should be a time of 
reviewing it, yes, but practice of the learned 
form applied to develop originality should 
be the major work. High-school reading 
programs need knowledge of language pat- 
tern as a prerequisite. Study of foreign lan- 
guage begins in high school. Familiarity 


American History: 7 Steps 


Many Americans, including educators, have 
faith in exposing students to the rigors of Ameri- 
can history. State after state has required pupils 
to troop annually into classrooms to be bored by 
an uninspiring instructor. One state forces a person 
to submit to this potential punishment four times 
between the elementary and junior-college levels. 
The benign and well-meaning citizens who sup- 
port such legislation might be surprised at the 
results. 

Instead of a deep devotion, a major proportion of 
the students leave these classes with an utmost dis- 
taste for their country’s past. Many an erstwhile 
scholar has vowed never again to open a history 
book once he is safely out of the clutches of the 
history teacher. A generation is growing up which 
seeks shelter in ignorance and forgetfulness. Yet all 
this torment is done in the name of patriotism and 
for the sake of making young people appreciate 
their heritage. 

The situation is serious enough to require the 
attention of the best minds of the educational pro- 
fession. Many a wide-awake administrator will con- 
cur that required American history courses are 
boomeranging. Some have even harbored the hereti- 
cal thought of urging their complete abandon- 
ment. Ignorance, these educators argue, is better 
than outright abhorrence. .. . 

First, worry less about whether so-called mini- 
mum standards have been learned on the part of 
the students, and emphasize more the type of atti- 
tudes being produced. . . . 
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with one’s own grammar lessens the work 
of the foreign-language teacher and pro- 
vides him with more opportunity for prog- 
ress with his class. Social-studies and 
science teachers can demand more of a class 
skilled in grammar because comprehension 
of texts is easier to the student familiar with 
grammar; he grasps meanings of involved 
sentences since he is able to digest their 
parts. 

Grammar will teach how to think, how 
to learn, how to concentrate, how to ana- 
lyze, how to study. It’s the key to education. 
The right order of learning is certainly 
grammar before high school. Why does not 
the elementary school emphasize grammar 
at the expense of so much self-expression? 


° 


to Greater Effectiveness 


Second, protect from thoughtless criticism those 
instructors who place thinking above rote mem- 
CBF..00 
Third, inspire both the instructor and the ad- 
ministrator to approach the subject of American 
history as a part of the vital living of today. .. . 

Fourth, encourage textbook writers to be less 
fact-conscious and more topic-conscious. . 

Fifth, encourage further study and experimen- 
tation as to how history courses can be made the 
prelude—not the postlude—to a student's knowledge 
of America... . 

Sixth, coordinate the history offerings in those 
districts which require courses at various educa- 
tional levels. In this way, duplication of material 
can be materially reduced and student interest can 
be saved from the effects of a deadening repeti- 
tion. ... 

Last, attempt to reduce the curse of the required 
course. . . . We can help to remove the stigma 
of force which is resented by so many. In some 
places, the stereotyped requirement can be abolished. 
In others, it can be modified. In all cases there is an 
opportunity of allowing reason to temper the aus- 
terity of the usual assignment to the history class- 
room. The goal is not to stupify, to overwhelm, or 
to annihilate any interest the student has in Amer- 
ica’s past. The goal is to inspire courageous think- 
ing and action so that this government—as one 
famous American phrased it—shall not perish from 
the earth—Gmes T. Brown in California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 








“WHAT KEEPS YOU 


The tense teacher 
wanted the secret 


SO CALM?” 


By EVELYN A. STOLZ 


Lue Eyes rushed up to me as I stood 

beside the door to my homeroom. 
“You look so calm this morning. Just how 
do you manage that?” Her voice shrilled 
her tension. 

“I'm not though.” I hastened to push 
that truism past the volley of words still 
being uttered by the petite French teacher. 
“It's just my method, my dear, Keep them 
guessing and you've got some of your disci- 
pline controlled before the trouble begins.” 

Blue Eyes sparkled, “You're just being 
smart, dear. I watch you going along so 
composedly, never rushed, and never dulled 
either. You just aren't telling how you 
manage?” 

“There isn’t any secret way. You really 
know how, too. It’s just ¢nat I have found 
after a few years of error that the less I 
flutter, the lower I keep my voice tones, the 
more I control some of my pupils who have 
a tendency for jittery-fidgety.” 

“It’s just your secret way.” Blue Eyes 
looked at me in half reproach as she shook 
her new permanent and jiggled her girdle 
a bit to the left. Each nervous gesture 
added to the quaver to her voice. “But, if 
I have to handle that big oaf of a Merle 
again today I shall scream bloody murder.” 

“Merle Oats? You know that Merle’s 
mother is an invalid and that the boy has 
complete charge of her, that he has to leave 
her alone all day? She has as bad a case of 
arthritis as one can get, and she lies all day 
long with only roof tops and an occasional 
train switching outside her window to 
amuse her. Merle fixes her up before he 
comes in the morning and even gets her 


lunch ready. He has a big problem on his 
shoulders—his father dead, and only a 
married sister to help.” 

“No, he’s never told me a thing, just 
hangs around and makes a laugh whenever 
he has a mind to in class. All the girls are 
ready to turn their smiles on his six feet of 
brawn.” 

“Hmm, that’s the best part of Merle. All 
his troubles haven't changed him one bit.” 

“Well for pity’s sake. Merle deserves a 
medal, doesn’t he? I certainly will treat him 
a little differently. He’s never said anything 
to me for all of the times that I have kept 
him after school. There it is again. How do 
you find out these things? I’ve been around 
long enough too, but I don’t find out these 
miseries and home troubles. See, that’s what 
I meant. Just how do you do it?” 

“You'll learn too, Miss Katern; that’s if 
you stay long enough for the children to 
realize you are interested in their welfare. 
But we won't wish you that if you love 
these children less after you get away and 
are married.” 

Blue Eyes twirled her ring for the dia- 
mond’s flash. “Oh, John says I am not to 
worry my head about a thing when we are 
married. Me? Here? Not on your life. Now, 
of course you just belong here, don’t you 
dear? Fancy you out of this, just what 
would you find to equal it? You just 
wouldn't like it, would you?” 

I answered truthfully, “I don’t know. 
After so many years with children and the 
activities they sponsor, I don’t know. I 
truly don’t know.” 

“Well, I must get into my room, but I 
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“Wuat Keeps You So CALM?” 


want you to know that I look at you often, 
and I think you're perfectly wonderful, 
positively wonderful.” 

Her voiced trailed off as she skirted the 
corner, for the buzz had grown in volume 
as she remained to talk; now her thin 
shrill voice rose above the roisterous banter. 


How did I do it? 

How does anyone teach five days of each 
week but by withholding little of the crea- 
tive body, by pouring out every inventive 
gadget, by cajoling, by preaching in 
sounder, more gaudy plaintive tones than 
any crooner, any politician ever dreamed 
necessary to win respect, good will, and a 
returned flow of mentally stimulated 
thought from the minds of Today's Youth, 
Tomorrow's Citizenry? 

I pulled down the jacket of my new red 
suit—this too is one way of being ready: To 
be girded for battle, to be neatly attired. Last 
night I had tried to be three people; so this 
morning I had felt the colossal rock of 
time above me. For that reason I was 
dressed with more than ordinary care. I 
must master every moment of the day. To 
be well dressed was a prerogative. 

My second resolution is to be kind: To 
be kind where I might be short, indifferent, 
or unresponsive. That is how I had learned 
so much of Merle. That is why I let Blue 
Eye’s remarks lie unanswered; she was cat 
when she wished. Her sweetness was re- 
served for the Male, be it office or personal 
male. She didn’t care one, two, or three 
whether I was calm or not; but she did 
want me to know that tomorrow she would 
be free of this, so much freer and gayer. 

There was my other resolve: To laugh 
with the joker, and where was the sting? I 
shrugged my shoulders and smiled inwardly 
as I marked the morning absentees. What 
other pleasure could come into that shallow 
head? 

It was during the lunch hour that I was 
called into the inner sanctum. Again I was 
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thankful that I had put on my new suit and 
my white sheer blouse. The words of praise 
for my senior-high magazine lifted me 
above the nastiness of the morning. There 
are moments when one forgets the drud- 
gery, the turmoil; this was that day that had 
loomed so grey and overwhelming. I held my 
shoulders a little straighter as I went to a 
class immersed in the discussion of She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

No matter what the teaching assignment, 
young minds are a stimulus, a slippery, 
treacherous road to despair or a rosy road to 
aiding the hurt, the eager, the dull, the 
unwanted and unwilling. Entertain me, 
train me, each pair of eyes say, or I shall 
condemn you deeper than any F you can 
give me. That is exactly the premise, Blue 
Eyes. 

To stand straight, to think straight, to 
face life as though it were a challenge flung 
from the lap of some hissing god who dared 
me to lift my insignificant voice against 
heresy, ignorance, the finding of a tangent, 
the memorization of “The Play” selected 
for the senior class banquet fund—that is 
my answer. I am voiceless to the question. 
The answer begs for its complete inter- 
pretation. 

Not to look in the whirlwind for uproar, 
but to glide on even keel; not to look down 
into stygian dumps, but to look upward 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mrs. Stolz continued her teaching 
after she was married because she con- 
siders it her profession, and she likes 
it. She has observed many young people 
who “use teaching merely as a stepping 
Stone” to marriage or some other es- 
cape route. They approach their work 
tensely, and they keep asking her how 
she keeps so calm. She teaches English 
in Oil City, Pa., Senior High School. 
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toward the goal; not to be quelled by the 
pilot's methods, but to go on, collectedly 
handling each child, each shortcoming, 
each daily assignment—that is a teacher's 
task. The slightest pat of approval on a 
child’s shoulder may warm a _ friendless 
heart, may brighten an eye, encourage the 


The CLEARING House 


dulled mind. Too, the whirlwind dies down 
into winged eddies of steady current when 
the teacher is as calm as the proverbial 
philosopher. 

That is why my smile deepened as I was 
asked the old, old question: What Keeps 
You So Calm, Teacher? 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THe CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows. Ed. 


“News Photo” Gallery 
To THE Eprror: 


We have an active photography club which main- 
tains an alcove of photographs picturing life in our 
junior high school. 

“Shoot the idea” is the slogan of the photography 
club whose members cover every interesting activity 
in the school. Within forty-eight hours enlarged 
pictures of the class project, the Mikado show, or 
the Arista installation, etc., hang in the picture al- 
cove. 

This project vitalizes the work of the club and 
the activities of the school. 

IRVING FLINKER, Asst. to Prin. 
Straus Junior High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Teachers and the Library 
To Tue Eprror: 

The article, “Librarian into Educator,” by John 
Carr Duff, in the January issue attracted my atten- 
tion as I am a school librarian serving about 1,600 
children of all ages (6-18 years). I have a natural 
amount of prejudice, as I was graduated from a 
state college which has a department of library 
education and I believe that this combination has 
many advantages for librarians and teachers. 

I definitely approve of the recommendations made 
by the group that studied the situation. Along these 
same lines I am wondering what library training 
teachers in teacher-training colleges are receiving? 

Perhaps this seems highly irrelevant to you, but 
my experience with teachers has demonstrated very 


clearly that when library facilities are ignored or 
not utilized to the fullest, it is not a lack of inter- 
est but lack of library skill. How many teachers do 
not use the excellent materials available in movies 
or film strips because they do not have the mechani- 
cal ability? When they acquire the skill the use 
of these visual materials becomes a matter of 
course. 

How valuable would a course in book selection 
be for both grade and high-school teachers? How 
necessary is a knowledge of children’s reading 
tastes and abilities?’ How many excellent stories 
are omitted from a child's literary background be- 
cause a teacher has not had the opportunity to 
become familiar with them? 

A school library is not a mere repository for 
books. It has become over a period of years a 
source of visual aids, ephemeral material, all sorts 
of reference books, a card catalog, periodical files, 
and recordings. In addition to these are tools to 
help in evaluation of books, films, film strips, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and recordings. Many teach- 
ers are asked to suggest suitable instructional ma- 
terials for purchase. 

I maintain that if a librarian is to serve in her 
fullest capacity she must be familiar with the chil- 
dren, the teachers, the instructional program, the 
community resources, and the resources of her own 
library. I also believe that a teacher should not 
graduate without being made familiar with the pur- 
pose of the library in a school, some of the 
mechanics involved in the administration of a li- 
brary, a working knowledge of the card catalog, 
reference tools, library files, and guides to evalua- 
tion of material. Add to this an appreciation of 
children’s books gained from reading them and a 
genuine desire to let the library serve them and 
through them the children they teach. 

Mrs. Marian J. Dunsar, Libn. 
Sidney Central School 
Sidney, N.Y. 





RURAL SCHOOL: 


A face-lifting for community service 


By 
CLARA EVANS and HAZEL DAVIS 


pgm WITH THE great changes in the liv- 
ing pattern of the present generation, 
there has been a tendency to regard the 
rural school as a thing apart, an institution 
which provides the fundamentals of a 
formal education for our children and 
nothing more. 

In the early days this was not so; then the 
school was often the center of community 
life, where gatherings of a recreational, 
political, or civic nature were held—this 
despite the fact that the rural school of 
yesterday usually had so little to “do with.” 
The country school of today, if not actually 
neglected in some cases, is as a rule far 
from being the hub of community enter- 
prise and activity which it ought to be. 
With these and similar ideas in mind, the 
Department of Elementary Education of 
the University of Nebraska initiated, in 
April 1944, a cooperative venture in rural 
school planning. 

This experiment, designed to last three 
years, was carried out with the generous 
cooperation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, a country superinten- 
dent of schools, and various consultants 
from the University. Five objectives, it was 
agreed, would be realized by this venture. 

First, it would make available to the 
county services to provide a program of 
better living through better schools. Second, 
it would provide students of the University 
Teachers College with a rural laboratory 
area. Third, it would furnish an opportun- 
ity for the Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation to try out various methods of off- 
campus service. Fqurth, it would give the 
university teaching staff an opportunity to 


evaluate the pre-service training of teachers. 
Fifth, it would be an experiment with co- 
operative effort between a teacher-training 
department and a country school system in 
widely scattered rural areas. 

When a conveniently located and repre- 
sentative rural school (District 107) had 
been selected for the experiment and when 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
teacher and the school board had been 
gained, students from the elementary-edu- 
cation department made a survey of the 
school district. To help in this matter the 
children of the school prepared a floor map 
revealing the physical features, the social 
patterns, and the economic resources of the 
community. Then followed conferences 
with teacher and children concerning 
needed equipment and possible improve- 
ments in the schoo] itself. 

Some useless furnishings were discarded; 
others were rebuilt by the University’s in- 
dustrial-arts department. A low bookcase, a 
library table, and benches were purchased. 
Drab pictures on the walls were replaced 
with cheerful prints. Colors for the walls 
were agreed upon, and the children’s 
mothers volunteered to do the interior 
painting. Outdoor “touching up” began in 
the fall, with the children themselves re- 
pairing and repainting all outdoor equip- 
ment. They also drew up plans for im- 
proving the school yard. Shrubs and trees 
native to the state were planted. By the 
year’s end the physical transformation of 
the school and its grounds was largely com- 
pleted, and to celebrate their achievement 
the children and their parents arranged a 
Christmas community festival in the school- 
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house. This was an occasion of pride in 
what they had accomplished and joy in 
sharing it with one another. 

Students and educators have visited the 
school in order to study the district, the 
school plant, and its facilities. From them 
have come many helpful suggestions and 
observations; in return they have gained 
inspiration to create better school environ- 
ments in their own areas. 

Through the office of the county superin- 
tendent, a study was made of the help de- 
sired by the teachers in this school. In 
addition to conferences and supervisory 
visits, it was revealed, these rural teachers 
would like to have available a library of 
visual aids and exhibits of children’s work, 
as well as helpful printed material includ- 
ing graded literature lists, remedial-reading 
procedures, and successful recreational pro- 
grams. Other studies of special problems 
confronting rural teachers have been or are 
being made. From this experiment, too, has 
come a desire for conferences of teachers on 
their own professional growth. The ele- 
mentiry-education department found it 
profitable to devote pre-registration Sat- 
urdays during the month of May to the 
individual problems of the Lancaster 
County teachers. In this school the first 
general rural use was made of standardized 
achievement tests. A new arithmetic pro- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This is the story of how a rural 
school was dressed up and given more 
adequate equipment, as the first step 
toward making it a community center. 
The planning and the work were a co- 
operative venture of school and com- 
munity, and a group of students and 
teachers from a neighboring teachers 
college. Miss Evans and Miss Davis are 
assistant professors of education in 
Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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gram was also introduced, and new units on 
soil and water conservation were added— 
these latter to the social-studies course. 

Encouraged by its success thus far, the 
Department of Elementary Education has 
“adopted” another country school (District 
43) within the county, and here a similar 
renovation program is in progress. In addi- 
tion, however, for better orientation of the 
school and the elementary-education de- 
partment, the teacher in this school will 
teach a typical one-room rural school in 
the department's Summer Demonstration 
School. In this replica of a country school, 
inexperienced girls will actually help with 
teaching during the summer and thus be- 
come familiar with the rural program and 
practices. 

Current plans for District 43 include a 
number of promising activities. The depart- 
ment’s class in children’s literature, for in- 
stance, intends to present stories for the 
children of the school, using such tech- 
niques as feltograms, chalk talks, dramati- 
zations, and shadow plays. The class in 
elementary science, provided with simple 
equipment, plans to visit the school and 
demonstrate the fascination of experiment- 
ing with air pressure. Still another project 
is under way to supplement the school’s 
literature library. Finally, to bring the 
“adopted” school still closer to the depart- 
ment, the teacher and the children will be 
invited to participate in a May Day Play 
Day Festival sponsored by the department. 
Culminating the summer's activities will 
be an all-community picnic at which stu- 
dent-teachers, children, and parents may 
take stock of what has been done and what 
still remains to be done. 

This cooperative venture in rural-school 
planning reveals clearly that striking im- 
provements in our country-school system 
may be effected with comparatively little 
expenditure of time and money. A well- 
landscaped, well-appointed, well-ordered, 
and well-taught school is in truth the pride 
of the community it serves. 





Get Your Thesis Topic Here 


By WILLIAM 


N THE Course of a quarter century of 
I master minding I have supplied gradu- 
ate students in education with so many 
thesis or dissertation subjects that my mind 
has become fatigued and muscle-bound and 
I am leaving the business to my mentally 
more agile juniors. 

Before departing, however, I would like 
to distribute my few remaining wares, 
samples of which are appended. The fol- 
lowing titles and subjects are free for any- 
body's use. They are at least as important 
as some I know have been used. But, I 
repeat, these are my remaining gems. Here 
after, provoke my addled mind no more. 

1. The Influence of Two Entirely Un- 
known Twelfth Century Educators Upon 
Each Other. 

2. A Behavioristic Study of the Cranial 
Development of the Earth Worm With Im- 
plications for Children of Genius. 

3. A Statistical Study of the Comic-Strip 
Choices of 5,674,373 Children in Grades 1-6 
Inclusive in Greater Asia. 

4. A Collection of 259 Bright Sayings of 


— 


Editor's Note: Mr. Lamers is an assistant 
superintendent in the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Public Schools. 


M. LAMERS 


Pre-School Children at Peoria, Ill., Gained 
Through Maternal Interviews. 

5. A Tachistic Study of the Ambulatory 
Rate of Third-Grade Children Making 
Field Trips to and From Fire Houses. 

6. A Concise History of School Dismissal 
Signals From Colonial Times to 1923. 

7. A Report of an Effort to Determine the 
Repressions of Principals From an Analysis 
of the Doodles of 113 Desk Blotters. 

8. The Influence of Bunions Upon 
Teacher Attitudes. 

g. An Effort to Relate the Incidence of 
Athlete’s Foot Among Women Teachers of 
Physical Education to: (a) The Early 
Availability of Telephones in Their Homes, 
and (b) Their Failure to Marry Before 
Their 25th Birthdays. 

10. The Maladjusted School Child in 
Finno-Ugrian Folklore. 

11. An Annotated Bibliography of 276 
Films Dealing With the Childhood of 
Marco Polo. 

12. Student Reaction to Redheadedness 
in Teachers as Expressed in Essay Re- 
sponses: A Survey of the Oklahoma Public 
Schools. 

13. A Chemico-Physical Analysis of the 
Contents of 76 Wastebaskets in the Nursery 
Schools of Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. 


A Feeling of Security 


By MARY 


iL. Miss JONeEs be as nice as you are?” 
Bill asked. 
“I'm sure she will, and anyway I'll be here, 
too,” I answered. 
“That's good,” replied Bill. 


FE. OHM 


I had just explained to my seventh-grade 
English and literature class that Miss Jones, 
who had been observing them for several 
days, would be their student teacher and 
soon would be teaching the class. 
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The day before Miss Jones came I told 
the class that we would be having a visitor 
who would observe the class. She was intro- 
duced to them when she arrived, and they 
accepted her as a matter of course. Several 
days later she didn’t arrive until the second 
period; so Bill at the very beginning of the 
period asked, “Where's Miss Jones?” I said 
she probably wouldn't arrive until the next 
period. I saw then my opportunity to tell 
them about Miss Jones’ purpose in observ- 
ing and subsequent teaching of the class. 

As I thought over this conversation with 
Bill, who was most sincere and really 
concerned, I saw in it a cue that students 
must be made secure with student teachers 
as well as student teachers with students. 
Heretofore, I have been careful to help the 
new stndent teacher gain security with the 
pupils. That is still vital. However, I 
realized that the child, too, must know that 
his security is not to be impaired by the 
arrival of a student teacher. 

Bill in the three weeks prior to our con- 
versation had, along with his group, entered 


Editor’s Note: Miss Ohm teaches English 
and literature and is a supervising teacher 
for student teachers in English at Wilson 
Junior High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


A-V Machine Upkeep 


When the schools changed from stoves in each 
classroom to some form of central heating, we 
needed persons who would be responsible for taking 
care of the heating equipment. When schools buy 
and operate busses, arrangements must be made for 
their repair and upkeep. It follows, too, that when 


phonographs, projectors, recorders, playbacks, 
mimeographs, public-address equipment are bought, 
plans must be made to keep them in repair. 

It is easy to nod one’s head in agreement, but the 
number of schools in which the lenses of the slide 
projectors are clean, where the film projectors are 
kept well oiled, where everything electronic is in 
tip-top shape, is by no means a whopping majority. 
—Epcar Date in The News Letter. 
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junior high school. He had come to a new 
school and to a departmentalized curricu- 
lum. That meant eight teachers instead of 
one, eight rooms instead of one, and passing 
between classes. 

He stayed at school all day and learned 
the routine of eating in the school cafeteria. 
He had been introduced to homeroom ac- 
tivities, Junior Red Cross, Dramatic Club, 
and Student Council. He had mastered the 
intricacies of operating a combination lock, 
keeping two lockers, undressing and dress- 
ing for physical education. He had learned 
the accepted procedure for going to and 
from a program in the auditorium and how 
to leave the building in case of fire. He had 
learned the procedure to go through in 
case of absence from school. 

All these things and others he had 
learned in his first three weeks of junior 
high school. At the end of this period, he 
knew his different teachers and his schedule 
fairly well. He felt secure and even thrilled 
about his new school life. It is understand- 
able, therefore, that at a time when he 
felt that everything was under control, so to 
speak, he wanted assurance that his security 
would continue and not be disrupted by the 
entrance of a new teacher upon the scene. 
Reassured that all was well, his peace of 
mind returned immediately. 


—If We Do or Don't! 

Teachers of the social studies have long been ac- 
customed to seeing their subject the center of one 
type of controversy or another. They have been 
accused of neglecting valuable historical lessons or 
of over-emphasizing useless and impractical details; 
of being the tools of communism, socialism, or re- 
action; of trying to teach too much or of teaching 
too little; of neglecting the realities of the present 
or of stirring up discontent and cynicism among the 
young. Both the content and the method of the 
social studies have been in a constant state of flux 
and controversy and no doubt will continue to be, 
since by its very nature it deals with material which 
itself is never settled—man’'s relationships to man.— 
Leonarb B. Irwin in The Social Studies. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


VALENTINES, ETC.: An annual Teacher Ap- 
preciation Day has been added to the calendar of 
Lyons Township High School, La Grange, IIL, 
reports Illinois Education. This idea is credited to 
the Lion, the school newspaper. To celebrate the 
day, the students bought valentines to give their 
teachers, and also “bestowed small gifts and acts 
of thoughtfulness” upon them, “Of all the schools 
in which I've taught,” said one teacher, “I have 
never known anything like this.” If your school 
tries this idea, we recommend warning the teachers 
thoroughly, rather than springing it on them. 
Otherwise, a teacher suddenly finding himself be- 
stowed with acts of thoughtfulness by the students 
might be startled out of his wits. 


GOVERNMENT FILMS: Hereafter, the U. S. 
Office of Education will serve as the central registry 
and source of information for all Government films 
produced by the various agencies. A complete cata- 
logue of all Government films available for school 
and public use will be issued by the Office of 
Education in the summer of 1950. The catalogue 
“will contain 2,500 items and will give specific in- 
formation on the content of each film, its technical 
specifications, accessibility, and value for use in 
schools, with adult groups, and on television pro- 
grams.” When it’s ready, you can buy copies from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


MOUSE HUNT: Boys and girls in the thousands 
of high-school science clubs in all parts of the U.S. 
have been invited to engage in a cancer-research 
project by Dr. Clarence C. Little, director of the 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory, a famous cancer- 
research institution of Bar Harbor, Me. The project 
involves trapping, breeding, and observation of wild 
mice. Thousands of students in 7 states are already 
cooperating in this nation-wide effort, which would 
be prohibitive in cost if left to specialists. 

Students are to trap any of 13 species of wild, 
outdoor mice about which scientists would like 
to know more. The mice are to be domesticated 
and bred in high-school laboratories, and observed 
for signs of cancer and other diseases, as well as 
for genetic variations, Reports and interesting speci- 
mens are to be sent to the Jackson Laboratory. 

Fired with enthusiasm for the project, says the 
New York Times, students of two New York City 
high schools tried to trap wild mice in the public 
parks. That's somewhat like trying to catch the 


Lexington Avenue Subway in Yuma, Ariz. They 
quickly found that it's illegal to set traps in the 
city parks; that all mice in the parks have been 
exterminated; and that even if they went outside 
the metropolitan area they wouldn’t have much 
luck, as the mice hole up underground during the 
winter. But the students were determined to begin 
trapping beyond the city limits this spring. 


PAPER: There is a serious world shortage of 
newsprint which may grow worse in coming years, 
announces Unesco. The world production of news- 
print is some 7,500,000 tons—and Canada and the 
U. S. alone consume two-thirds of that total. Be- 
cause of economic restrictions, Europe can’t afford 
to buy the amount of newsprint it needs. And § 
whole continents—South America, Asia, and Africa 
—with 67% of the planet's population, consume 
only 11% of world output of newsprint. 


RESIDENCE EXCHANGE: If you would like to 
“enjoy a rent-free vacation in any region of the 
U. S.,” there's an organization that will serve you. 
It’s the Teachers Residence Exchange, directed by 
Mrs. Mildred Lewis. The idea is that if you want 
to spend the summer in a particular part of the 
country, Mrs. Lewis will try to match you with a 
teacher in that region who has residence facilities 
similar to your own, and wants to spend the sum- 
mer in your region. You simply exchange resi- 
dences with the other teacher for the summer. 
There's a $2 fee for listing your circumstances and 
requirements, and a $25 fee when a swap satisfac- 
tory to you is arranged. A folder explaining the 
plan may be obtained from the Exchange at 100 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


ACHIEVEMENT: Ponca City, Okla., classroom 
teachers have achieved a distinction enjoyed by 
few systems throughout the U. S. This accomplish- 
ment, says Oklahoma Teacher, is the presentation 
of complete and regular lessons with motion-picture 
films and filmstrips by 100% of the teachers. Each 
of the Ponca City schools is equipped with a new 
16mm projector and filmstrip projector. A cen- 
tral library containing $10,000 worth of films is 
heavily patronized by the teachers. 


FUTURE CLUB: Another “Future” club for 
high-school students is Future Business Leaders 
of America, intended for those in the commercial 

(Continued on page 512) 
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Illinois Schools Point the Way 
in Life Adjustment 


© MANY people are involved and their 
S interest is so great in our Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program,” said 
the director, “that we are getting a number 
of valuable by-products of the main activi- 
ties with which we began.” 

In Illinois is a good example of the 
broadly-based and comprehensive activity 
which the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth has attempted to en- 
courage. It was launched independently 
on September 1, 1947, as the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, and 
has since been called also the Illinois Life 
Adjustment Education Program. It is spon- 
sored by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in cooperation with colleges and 
universities, the Illinois Secondary School 
Principals’ Association, and 38 lay and 
professional groups. Professor C. W. San- 
ford of the University of Illinois is director, 
and Superintendent Matthew P. Gaffney 
of New Trier Township High School is 
chairman of the steering committee. 

Many bulletins and reports have been 
issued in connection with the Illinois pro- 
gram. One of them summarizes the results 
of basic studies which have been carried on 
in local high schools. A holding-power study 
was conducted in 76 representative schools, 
a study of hidden tuition costs in 79, one 
on the extent and character of pupil partici- 
pation in extraclass activities in 13, and a 
fourth on the adequacy of available guid- 
ance services in 96 schools. Follow-up 
studies are being conducted in 97 schools. 

Teams of consultants from the colleges, 
universities, State departments, and other 
high schools are aiding staffs in 38 selected 
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school systems in attempting to improve 
the curriculum through 73 carefully 
planned projects. These projects are con- 
cerned with the improvement of existing 
courses, with enrichment in broad fields, 
with the development of common-learnings 
courses, and with projects which cut across 
subject lines. 

In Illinois hundreds of school administra- 
tors and teachers have attended one or more 
three-day workshops. Approximately 4,900 
teachers and administrators from 27 coun- 
ties have attended one of the 22 county 
meetings. The depth of the general interest 
may be judged from the fact that the eight 
cooperating schools chosen for across-the- 
board curriculum development were not 
selected until more than 100 schools which 
had applied for these places had been per- 
sonally visited by members of the State dir- 
ector’s staff. 

At the request of the National Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth, state commissions either have been 
appointed or designated in more than one- 
third of the states. In Florida, Kansas, 
Texas, Washington, and West Virginia 
state publications have been issued. A num- 
ber of local schools have issued life adjust- 
ment publications. Colorado, Hlinois, New 
Jersey, and North Dakota have appointed 
cooperating schools. In New York a special 
committee of 19 lay leaders advises the 
committee of educators which works on the 
problem. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth interprets its main 
function to be the stimulation of coopera- 
tive efforts on the part of educators and 
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laymen all over the nation to provide ap- 
propriate educational programs for all 
youth of high-school age in their local com- 
munities. It believes that the clearly defined 
and generally accepted aims of American 
secondary education found in such pro- 
nouncements as The Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach, and Education for 
All American Youth stem from sound theory 
out of which many kinds of effective educa- 
tional programs can be built. The time is 
long overdue for the translation of theory 
into practice on a large scale. The Com- 
mission, then, exists to encourage action 
and to aid in conducting action programs. 

Actually the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth serves as an ad- 
visory committee to the Divisions of Voca- 
tional Education and Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools in the Office of Education, 
F.S.A. Neither the Office of Education nor 
the Commission has or wants controls over 
education in the United States. Both be- 
lieve that education in this country should 
remain a state and local function. They 
have attempted to build a national action 
program through a series of conferences and 
through them to build consensus. 

The Commission announced that it 
would work only through chief state school 
officers. It proposed that there be appointed 
or designated in each state a committee of 
representative laymen and educators to get 
state programs of life-adjustment education 
under way. It suggested that each state com- 
mittee select a few local schools to cooper- 
ate in planned efforts to achieve the goals 
of life-adjustment education. The Commis- 
sion proposed to serve as a clearing house 
for information and materials and for re- 
porting effective practices. It reminded chief 
state school officers of the strength that 
comes from any union, and suggested that 
state groups working together could repulse 
the attacks ordinarily made on local schools 
and even associations of schools which dare 
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to develop curriculum innovations. 

At this time it is impossible to determine 
the extent of the Commission's influence. 
Certainly it has stimulated many local 
schools to study school leavers and many 
educators and non-educators to discuss the 
basic issues posed by America’s attempt to 
extend secondary education to all. How- 
ever, curriculum improvements are made 
not at the national level but at the grass 
roots in local schools. The Commission does 
not take credit for good practices being 
carried on, It merely attempts to call atten- 
tion to them, 

As a result of such action programs as 
these, some American high schools are in 
the process of changing from selective insti- 
tutions which serve economically favored 
youth to democratic institutions which 
serve all youth. However, in spite of demo- 
cratic traditions and ideals many are still 
actually selective in practice. Most high- 
school faculties need to acquire a new con- 
cept of secondary education before they can 
go intelligently about the task of serving 
all youth. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth urges the schools of 
the nation to capitalize on the great interest 
which exists in improving secondary-school 
programs. There are many reasons for this 
interest. During the war there was little 
time for basic school improvements. Now 
educators are attacking the job with full 
realization of the acuteness of the problems 
they face. Increased high-school enrolments 
are approaching through the elementary 
schools. Industry has little need for youth 
of high-school age. Above all, it is becoming 
increasingly certain that a democracy de- 
pends for its existence upon an educated 
citizenry. 

J. Dan Hutt, Ass’t Dir. 
Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, First 
Annual Edition, compiled and edited by 
Mary Fotey HorkHeIMeER and Joun W. 
Dirror. Randolph, Wisc.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1949. 114 pages, $3. 
Similar in make-up to the widely used Educators 

Guide to Free Films, the first annual edition of 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms provides a 

comprehensive annotated list of sound and silent 

film strips available from industrial, governmental, 
and philanthropic sources. The book features a title 
index, a source index, subject classifications, subject 
index by topics, and indexes in color for quick 
reference. In addition, the volume includes informa- 
tion concerning titles of slidefilms, types of slide- 
films, number of frames of silent slide-films, num- 
ber of frames and running time of sound slidefilms, 
dates of release, terms and conditions of loans, and 
names and addresses of agencies making free loans. 

An analysis of materials listed shows that a total 
of 158 strips are listed in the applied arts areas of 
aeronautics, agriculture, business education, home 
economics, and shop work; 8 strips are listed in the 


areas of art and music; 27 strips are listed in health 
education; 37 strips are listed in literature; 44 are 
listed in science; and 111 are listed in the social 
studies, covering consumer education, geography, 
history, safety, social problems, and transportation. 
This volume should be very useful to educational 
agencies and institutions having limited budgets or 
to those interested in using materials in the spe- 
cialized areas of concern to those making the ma- 
terials available. 
james F. Catowe tt, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Aids Service 
Univ. of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


Searchlight on Peace Plans—Choose Your 
Road to World Government (new and 
enlarged ed.), by EpirH WyNner and 
Georcia Lioyp. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1949. 607 pages, $7.50. 

Do you want to know the peace proposals of 

Immanuel Kant? Do you wish to compare the Cul- 

bertson and the Streit proposals for world govern- 
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Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies the basic principles 
of psychology to high school students’ needs and 


problems.* 


Youth Comes of Age 


Pierce. Presents the important experiences and prob- 
lems faced by teen-agers.* 


How You Look and Dress 


Carson. Covers all phases of the first course in cloth- 
ing. Includes selection and buying of clothes.* 


* Correlated Visual Aids List 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


Your Marriage and 
Family Living 
Landis. Deals directly with the personal problems 


of young people in family relations, dating, courtship, 
and marriage.* 


Our Industrial Age 


Boodish. A basic social studies textbook, dealing 
with our modern industrial society and its problems.* 


Living in the City 

Adams and Walker. A basic Community Civics 
textbook offering a simple, vividly interesting pre- 
sentation of urban life and problems.* 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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ment? Do you wish to trace man's constant efforts 
to establish some peace structure? Searchlight on 
Peace Plans provides a convenient answer to your 
questions. 

The range of the searchlight is wide. Its beam 
is sometimes intense, sometimes thin. The authors’ 
efforts to make the volume more than a compen- 
dium of information and thus give some structural 
basis for comparisons have caused some lack of 
clarity. Of the five original parts of the volume 
and its addenda on recent developments, the reader 
must not neglect the section on basic issues, which 
defines the decisions required in setting up peace 
plans and states the authors’ procedures for ana- 
lyzing the practical and theoretical attempts at 
peace under headings: (1) type, (2) membership, 
(g) organs of government, (4) transfers of jurisdic- 
tion, (5) methods of enforcement, (6) immediate 
steps, (7) territorial changes, (8) ratification. 

In the second section, on theoretical plans de- 
veloped between 1305 to 1914, the authors give 
brief but helpful descriptions of the variety and 
the intensity of man’s search for peace, whether by 
a diplomat, like the Duc de Sully, or a galley slave 
like Pierre-Andre Gargaz. 

In the final section the authors make clear their 
bias against the confederation type of world organ- 
ization. One senses their feeling that the UN is a 
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Look! 


. at these recent outstanding adoptions 
of our physics and chemistry texts. Per- 
haps you, too, will use them next year! 


PHYSICS: A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 
North Carolina 
Chicago 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Alley, and Bickel 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 


MATHEMATICS YOU NEED 


Hausle, Braverman, Eisner, Peters. A new type 
of general math which gives a working knowl- 
edge of the easy ideas of algebra, geometry, 
formulas, graphs, etc. Based on 28 Competen- 
cies of the National Council. $1.96 


PLANE GEOMETRY EXPERIMENTS 


Archer, Hartley, Schult. Manipulation of angles, 
circles, etc., shows students the meaning of 
propositions. 60 experiments—use with any text. 
Triangles, protractors, and such tools provided 
in book. $.96 
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futile attempt which does not go far enough in the 
transfer of jurisdiction from member nations to a 
supranational organization. For students doing a 
unit on peace the book will prove an invaluable aid 
if used judiciously—as a starting point for further 
investigation. 

Mary CLARE CALLAN 

W. C. Bryant High School 

Long Island City, N.Y. 


Physics—The Story of Energy, by H. Em- 
METT Brown and Epwarp C. SCHWACHT- 
GEN. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. 
593 pages, $3.20. 

This physics text is designed for the secondary 
school pupil. The topical sequence is not the usual 
one in standard physics texts. The order is as 
follows: sound, light, energy transformations to get 
work done, electricity, relation between energy and 
motion, (heat is included in this last unit). Each 
unit is treated exhaustively. The very newest in- 
formation available is included in the text. In 
deriving the laws of physics much of the experi- 
mental data is presented. Each law, where possible, 
is stated in mathematical terms and type problems 
are carefully worked out. 


The CLEARING HousE 


Each chapter ends with a summary, things to do, 
questions, problems, exercises for advanced study, 
and references, with an occasional self-test. The 
appendix contains a very useful section explaining 
the mathematics needed to do the problems of the 
text, an excellent set of tables, and a valuable list 
of references annotated for the pupil, the teacher, 
or both. Each unit begins with a one-page overview 
of the particular problems that will be covered in 
the unit. 

The format of the book is intelligently conceived. 
The text is presented in double columns on each 
page. The type is clear and large enough. A few 
pages are confusing when problems and diagrams 
appear in the same column. The diagrams are the 
best feature of the book. They are numerous, large, 
clear, provocative, and most understandable. The 
photographs are few and poor. The formulae do not 
stand out on the page as they should for ready ref- 
erence. 

The text is for the better student. It is for the 
standard college-preparatory course. On the other 
hand, the diagrams can be used in any type of 
physics course. 

SELIG PASKIN 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York, N.Y. 
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These two publications provide definite instruction and plenty of drill 
material for Précis Writing throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The Junior Pad is designed for the beginner in précis writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than college preparatory classes. 
Simple précis writing is approached through a preliminary study of ab- 
stracting, paraphrasing, punctuation, vocabulary and sentence building. 

The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the work in the third and fourth 
year of secondary school and definitely prepares the student for college en- 
trance examinations. 

Exercises are provided covering both poetry and prose, many of the prob- 
lems being taken from recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology entrance examinations. 

These publications are frequently used in Remedial Reading Classes and 
in some Business Courses. 


List Price: 75 cents, each pad 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
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The April Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THE CLEARING House for April. 


It is quite generally recognized that in this age 
of supersonic rockets, we are still in the age of the 
one-hoss shay as far as many aspects of sex education 
and marriage preparation are concerned.—Paul H. 
Landis, p. 451. 


What is involved in teaching international under- 
standing? Can the narrow attitudes of nationalism 
and prejudice we find in ourselves, and in children, 
be changed? What shall we teach about the United 
Nations? Are materials available? What issues are 
paramount?—Everett and Arndt, p. 456. 


The success of the educational program for the 
junior-high-school-age student is greatly dependent 
upon a clear understanding of his general character- 
istics.—Roben J. Maaske, p. 459. 


The Officers’ Training Course has long been a 
unique feature at the William Horlick High School 
of Racine, Wisconsin . . . O.T.C.—as the course is 
better known—is a must for all club presidents and 
representatives to the student council.—John J. 
Gach, p. 464. 


The 4 mm film is probably the last step in re- 
corded communication. It is precisely what we de- 
sired when we started out to make recorded com- 
munication in order to convey our mental images, 
which constitute the warp and woof of our think- 
ing.—B. A. Aughinbaugh, p. 467. 


The merry-go-round starts all over again. After a 
year, A’s parents move out of the district, but not 
before the principal, dean, and several teachers have 


accumulated a platinum tinge in their hair.— 
Charles A. Tonsor, p. 472. 


What is the answer? Bring back the strap? Revive 
the old adage, “spare the rod and spoil the chil- 
dren”? Perhaps. I do know that the retirement plan 
for school teachers will never go bankrupt, because 
at the rate the teaching profession is going, teach- 
ers won't live long enough to retire.—Frank Grote, 
Jr., p. 476. 

Considering the thousands of well-educated high- 
school teachers in our land, many of whom have 
comparative freedom two or three months out of 
the year, our best hope seems to be that some are 
gifted enough to hit magazines like The Saturday 
Evening Post with a good interpretive article once 
in a while.—M. L. Story, p. 481. 


Mr. Mason conjured up a vision of a schoo! in 
which there were no lessons. The children just took 
the screws out of the doors and reset them, and by 
so doing became very handy around the house.— 
Cordell Thomas, p. 485. 


That is why my smile deepened as I was asked the 
old, old, question: What Keeps You So Calm, 
Teacher?—Evelyn A. Stolz, p. 494. 


This cooperative venture in rural-school planning 
reveals clearly that striking improvements in our 
country-school system may be effected with com 
paratively little expenditure of time and money. A 
well-landscaped, well-appointed, well-ordered, and 
well-taught school is in truth the pride of the com 
munity it serves.—Evans and Davis, p. 496. 


Articles featured in the April Clearing House: 


Sex Education: The Facts About 2 Generations 
U. N. Workshop: Problems and Methods .. 
How to Associate with Junior-High Students 

The “O. T. C.”: Course for High-School Leaders 

The 4 MM Film: Blessing That's Being Kept “On Ice” 
“All Children of All People”: Realistic Sense! ....... 
ne ee ee Charles A. Tonsor 


Discipline or Psychotherapy? 
Policeman First—Teacher Second 


Guidance Projects of a Small High School . . 
Popular Magazines Ignore the High-School Curriculum 
Quiz Show: “Little Corporation” Stages Assembly 


The Hole in the Sock 


Memorable Lines: Advice to the Teacher-Speaker. . . 


Grammar Drill: 4 Years of It? 
“What Keeps You So Calm?” 
Rural School: A Face-Lifting 
Get Your Thesis Topic Here 
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Make this book your reference book 
the coming summer—and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school receives in 1950-51! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up all 
around you after you read such chapters as “Class- 
room Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,” “Teach- 
ers Are News,” “School Activities and Events,” 
“Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” “The Parent- 
Teacher Association,” “Extra School Services,” and 
“News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and here 
are the tricks of the reporter’s trade which the 
school publicist must know. How can you be with- 
out such chapters as “The Lead Makes or Breaks 
the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an Inch?” 
and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the chapter 
on handling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
school publicity that gets printed could be doubled. 
Among the other chapters in this section is “The 
Student News Bureau”—a staff of student news- 
gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and “How to Build a Radio Audience.” 
Reach for a postcard and order this book for 10-day 
free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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Increasingly 
for 75 Years... 


The Journal of Education has been ar- 
riving at the desks of alert school workers 
with fresh material that helps them per- 
sonally and professionally. To do this the 
contents must be readable, constructive, 
practical. Measured by these three tests, the 
Journal has never been better than it is 
today. 


By way of marking this Diamond Jubilee 
Year, the editors are bringing out a series 
of issues focussed on the problems of par- 
ticular groups. February had in mind the 
Administrators. March was aimed espe- 
cially at Teachers’ Colleges. April is ad- 
dressed to teachers of Languages and Read- 
ing. May will deal with Social Studies and 
the Fine Arts. 


Copies of any of these issues may still be 
ordered. 


None of them is so narrowly conceived as 
to neglect those readers not directly con- 
cerned with the announced theme of the 
issue. In fact it is surprising how vital every 
number of the Journal is to all its readers, 
wherever they are at work in education. 


The Journal can be a powerful force 
for your advancement in educational 
thought and action. It is one of the few 
professional organs you can’t afford to miss. 


Three dollars brings it to you for a year 
—a great year in the Journal's history. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Boston 8 


8 Beacon Street 








Dynamic Psychoiogy and Conduct, by 

Haroip Saxe Tutte. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1949. 448 pages, $3.50. 

The expressed purpose of Dynamic Psychology 
and Conduct is to show parents and teachers how 
an understanding of the psychology of attitudes and 
interests can be applied to training boys and girls 
for “constructive cooperation in the good society.” 
This reviewer endorses such purposes, but does not 
feel certain that this book will be effective in ac- 
complishing its aim. 

The subject matter is an impressive expression of 
a needed concern, on the part of all of us, for the 
conduct and character (morale) of youth, but is 
not convincing as a handbook of how to harness 
human dynamics. The psychology is probably 
sound, but is too often screened by verbalism and 
diluted by moralizing. The actual usefulness of some 
of the suggestions is questionable. 

For instance, an explanation of how to promote 
development of desirable character traits advises 
the reader to “condition the child in particular 
acts; help him discover common meanings in 
classes of acts; lead him to see that all the acts of a 
certain class really belong together; give a name to 
the total concept. A trait will emerge.” Advice on 
how to prevent development of such undesirable 
habits as smoking and drinking includes, indirectly, 
the use of dramatic temperance lectures. Obedience 
“is acquired by consistent submission to some speci- 
fic authority, with penalties for non-conformity.” 

On the positive side, the described problem 
cases provide good material for discussion groups, 
and useful listings of recommended readings are 
offered at the end of each chapter. 

Everett WooDMAN 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


World Neighbors—A Book of Readings of 
Many Countries, edited by THELMa G. 
JamMes, Water R. Nortucott, and 
Marquis E, SwHatruck. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 520 pages, $3.20. 
This is a fascinating new anthology that should 

win friends among teachers and pupils by the at- 

tractiveness and meaningfulness of the selections. 

There have been several of these literature texts 

that have cut across national boundaries and at- 

tempted to assist in the building of understanding 
among peoples; and this, the latest addition, stands 
very, very high on the list. 

Pupils have the opportunity here of looking in on 
other people, other customs, and other problems 
arising from a world that once seemed large but 
that has now shrunk to a size that clearly shows 
that Americans are in essence typical of the people, 
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SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Howarp R, ANDERSON, E. F. LUNpQuist, and Harry D. BERG 


CONTAINS 952 multiple-choice test items in American History with correct responses 
indicated, representing material of proven quality. An introduction and topical clas- 
sification of the items facilitate the use of the bulletin by teachers to help them to 
draw on this reservoir of test items in building their own examinations. A revision 
of an earlier bulletin with several hundred new items added to bring the collection 


up to date. 
Bulletin No. 6 (Second Revised Edition, September 1947) 114 pages. Price $1.00 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 SIXTEENTH St., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

















SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN WORLD HISTORY 
By Howarp R. ANDERSON and E, F. Linpquist, Revised by Freperick H. Stutz 


CONTAINS 655 test items in world history, with correct responses indicated, in the 


form of multiple-choice, matching, and chronology exercises, representing the best 


material developed in this field. Teachers may draw on this resefvoir of test items 


in building their own examinations. A complete revision of our earlier bulletin pub- 
lished in 1938 with hundreds of new items added to bring the collection up-to- 
date. Included are suggestions to the teacher for the preparation and use of tests, and 


for the construction of additional test items. 
Bulletin No. 9 (Revised Edition, January 1947) 96 pages. Price 75 cents 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
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You 


will find stimulating reading in 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Are you a counselor... teacher... 
placement officer . .. administrator... 
personnel manager? Professionally 
alert men and women in these and 
many other job classifications keep 
up with developments in their fields 
by reading OCCUPATIONS. 


Spring issues will bring you articles 
on Recent Literature on Careers in 
Psychology; Demonstration Employ- 
ment Interviews; Changes in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; Preceptorial 
Counseling at Colgate University; the 
Pre-College Guidance Conference; 
Counselee Reading of Occupational 
Materials, and other live topics. In 
May you will get first hand reports of 
popers and talks heard at the 1950 
NVGA Convention. 


Subscribe now! 


Annual subscription (8 issues) $4.50 
Canadian and foreign $5.00 


The National Vocational 


Guidance Association 
1424 16th Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The CLEARING HousE 


customs, and problems of the world. 

The seven units contain short stories, travelogues, 
songs, plays, and essays. These are not lunch stops 
in a quick circumnavigation of the globe, but a 
storehouse of good literature stocked well with sel- 
ections that demonstrate the common hopes and 
similarity of purpose of our world neighbors. 

Although the suggestions for further reading at 
the end of the units are plentiful, it could be 
wished that the titles had been annotated. 

The best placement for the text would be with 
upper classes. In format the book seems small, the 
type style readable, the paper of good quality—all 
of which should help the pupils accept it willingly. 

Leon C. Hoop 
Clifford J. Scott High School 
East Orange, N.]. 


Man’s Great Adventure, by Epwin W. 
PAHLOw with added recent material pre- 
pared by RAYMonpD P. STEARNS. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., new rev. ed., 1949. 815 + xli 
pages, $3.76. 

This is a text which makes a definite attempt 
to appeal to the historical imagination of students. 
Its literary style is such as to aid in linking the 
student with past events. The volume abounds with 
illustrations ranging from great art works to cur- 
rent cartoons. These aid in recreating the life of 
the past and in deepening interest. The text aims 
to be a history of civilization, with materials show- 
ing the progress of science and the arts and not 
just drawn from “past politics.” The original book 
has been much strengthened with an excellent 
section on recent developments by Raymond P. 
Stearns. 

The one apparent weakness is over-simplification. 
Some teachers might find parts of the content thin 
and some of the maps lacking in sufficient detail. 
On page 418, Pahlow speaks of the “peculiarly” 
English quality of a “capacity for cooperation,” 
which is no more peculiarly English than it is 
Swiss or Scandinavian. He mentions in the preface 
that the Fascist lands strive for “security, prestige, 
and a decent standard of living” thus making their 
goals resemble those of the welfare state rather than 
those of a racist war machine. In view of the sound 
treatment of the totalitarian states in the body of 
the text, this hurried preliminary reference is 
unfortunate and misleading. 

I believe that teachers who are looking for a 
readable and interesting text in world history will 
find this revised edition of Pahlow’s book high on 
their list of possibilities. 

SAUL IsRAFL 
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3 Books for Your School 


FOOLS AND FOOLISHNESS 
by Harry C. McKown 


In a charming manner, Fools and Foolishness gives out- 
standing incidents in the lives of great men and women. 
Each of these stories brings cut the secret of greatness— 
the refusal of a boy or girl to follow the crowd, to let others 
do his thinking for him, or to be shaken in purpose by people 
who laughed at him and his ideas. It is a serious book writ- 
ten in a fascinating style. 


Made available for special reference or for casual read- 
- ing, this book will inspire young people to develop the qual- 
a ities of greatness. 
Price $3.00 
ADVENTURES IN THRIFT 
by Harry C. McKown 


This book offers a complete education in Thrift for the 
boy or girl in this age of competition. Surrounded as they 
are by would-be exploiters, young people need to absorb the 
philosophy of life and adopt the system of habits which Dr. 
McKown teaches in this fascinating 305-pages volume. It 
deals with the preservation and use of all life’s greatest 
values—money, property, time, energy, health, and reputa- 
tion. 


Adventures in Thrift is an ideal personal gift and a price- 


less volume on the library shelf. 
Price $3.00 


TEACHER TEAMWORK WITH A 
PROBLEM PUBLIC 


by C. R. Van Nice 


Here is a positive and constructive treatment of the basic 
problem of our public schools—the problem of public interest, 
understanding co-operation, and support. In a practical and en- 
tertaining manner, it shows the teacher how he, or she, can step- 
up matter-of-fact acceptance of a public school program to its 
active endorsement and replace public indifference with sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm. 


After reading this book, every school administrator will rec- 


ommend it to all of his teachers. 
Price $2.00 


Order your copies of these books now! 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane St. Topeka, Kansas 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 499) 
department. Information and suggestions on or- 
ganizing such a club may be obtained from the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. It seems as 
if there is now a “Future” club to meet the needs 

of almost every high-school student. 


BRICKLAYING SUPT.: Arlington, Ia., voted two 
bond issues totalling $60,000 for a building to con- 
tain a gymnasium-auditorium and 4 classrooms— 
but were a bit appalled when they learned what 
the building would cost. Burton North, superin- 
tendent of schools, is a good bricklayer, says 
W. Henry Galbreth in Midland Schools. He offered 
to do the building himself with the assistance of 
his son, some high-school boys, and a few common 
laborers. The 70 by 155 foot building was completed 
by Mr. North at a saving to the town of $30,000. 
We hope he got a raise. 


FAIR CUT: A “significant and historical case” 
recently was won by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, in which it was established that the 
State’s public schools are entitled to a one-fourth 


cut on all fines collected by the State. The fine 
in point was a $2,090,000 judgment against a 
group of fire insurance companies, says School and 
Community, State education journal, and the 
schools’ share is $522,500. When the State collected 
the fine, the Association promptly entered suit 
against the State, demanding that all or part of 
the money be allotted to the schools. A circuit-court 
judge awarded all of the fine to the schools. But on 
appeal, a supreme-court judge ruled that the 
schools’ share of such fines should be 25%. We 
presume this is one case where teachers beat poli- 
ticians to the punch. 


BOXING: 
school's 


If boxing classes are a part of a high 
physical-education program, spectators 
should be barred from the bouts “to avoid entangle- 
ments with some unscrupulous fight managers.” 
That's the adv:ce given in the New York Times 
by Lawrence A. Miller, physical-education director 
of Gloversville, N.Y., High School, where boxing 
is taught. In fact, he says, to keep the competitive 
element out of boxing classes, it’s best not to have 
anyone on hand at all, except the boxers: “The 
minute you get spectators you get in trouble, be- 
cause you can't keep the undesirable element out.” 











SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY 


for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


REPRINTS 





WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 








ATOMIC ENERGY; A science assembly lecture, illustrated 

ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 

SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. ............. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 

WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program ... 


COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS .. 

THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING < 
MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) ............. 25 
NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 25 
A STUDENT’S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 25 
YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) .25 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.O. Bex 408, Oak Park, Illinois 
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Just published: 


FAMILY LIVING 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


A COMPREHENSIVE MODERN TEXTBOOK 


DEALING EXCLUSIVELY WITH 


PERSONAL RELATIONS IN THE REALM OF FAMILY LIVING 


For high-school courses in family relations or related 


courses; designed for mixed classes of boys and girls. . . . 


Student interest is the starting point—material has grown 
out of thousands of recurring questions asked the author 
in country-wide work with teen-age students; growth 
is the theme—showing how people can grow in their 


abilities to understand themselves and others. . . . 


Functional treatment is catried throughout. Choice of 
topics and use of anecdotal and case histories relate the 
subject matter to the student’s own problems. Up-to-the- 


minute research and clinical findings are used as the 


basis for discussion. . . . 


Modern teaching methods and materials, varied and in- 
teresting to teen-agers are used, as practiced in the finest 


high schools. Suggested activities; bibliographies, etc. 








CONTENTS 


Each unit, complete within itself, 
may be used in any order desired— 
although it will be noted that the 
six units of the text advance from 
the individual's consideration of 
himself as a growing personality 
to his relationships with others. 


UNIT: 


Il. 
Il. 


HOW YOUR PERSON- 
ALITY GROWS 


LIVING IN A FAMILY 


GETTING ALONG WITH 
PEOPLE 


- LOOKING FORWARD 


TO MARRIAGE SOME 
DAY 


. CHILDREN IN YOUR 


LIFE 


. OUR MODERN AMERI- 


CAN FAMILIES 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston , Chicago ° Dallas , 


Atlanta , San Francisco 
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EDUCATION For WoriD PEACE 


LESS THAN TWO CENTS 


Education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the 


Social Studies, Languages, and Sciences, but in other subjecis the right 
textbooks contribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden 
young minds and teach them to understand world problems. 


Prejudice and r -information are the chief bars of world peace. Young 
American pupils have the right to study from textbooks free from prej- 
udice and stored with accurate information. Such textbooks are found 
in the list printed below. 


These up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for 
education for world citizenship. The books are of handy size, convenient 


WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 
THROUGHOUT 


for carrying home for study. The have beautiful and accurate color. 


The expense of a complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 
two cents of the school dollar. Textbooks and teaching are a team, each 


necessary to the other. American pupils and teachers deserve the best 


of both. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, NEW EDITIONS 
begin with globel one ,ooe preteen maps, | feature « aviation 
throughout, end trea 
Complete WORKBOOKS —_ ty —% 





VAN CLEEF'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
A textboot describing our modem world. New interestin = 
otee meps. WORKBOO and 


terial. Global end polar 
Teachers’ Manuel. New Copyright. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH |, II, 11) AND IV 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND MeCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLI 


feature drill, which is im t in ane _ English. The 
accompanying WORKDOOKS ove ents enti 

ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


ives more attention to avistion than other books in General 
ience. New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ M 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1950 
The capstone course of the Soaiet Studies series, revised 
year. The National Leader. The WORKBOOK is entitled Our = 
ernment at Work. Erbe and Denny's American Government Tests. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
femilierizes the il with foreign governments and their problems. 
New Edition. TESTS with Teacher’ Manvel. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, yd aon 
ives special is to the d tic and k 


istory which ere an in Spetion to the youn The \ 
entitled Our Country’ ‘s Seon » 





of our 
‘ORKBOOK is 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
A chronologics! history, bringing events down to the ary 
combined with a unit study of rican institutions. SaKsOOR 
and Teachers’ Manvel, 

WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW EDITION 
A history of the United States for the senior year of high school. 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manuel. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD, NEW EDITION 





SMALLWOOD, REVELEY AND DODGE'S 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
For rs the nations! leader in Biology 
+ hg je with new See. WORKSSK. Tete and 
Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful 8 


Fu BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMEN oF oe New EDITION 
includes the many i ies in the subject of 
Prysecs. Gener @ v veilebie. WORKEOOK and Teachers’ Manuel. 


BROWNLEE, FU HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT'S 
ELEM OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manvel. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW EDITION 
With practical eqpteations, covering @ wide field of the pupils’ 
interests. Answer Book 


STEIN'S REFRESHER WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC 


This is the most comprehensive and best orgenized practice book 
in methematics. Answer Book. 





The National Leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most nificant and purposeful in relation 
to present events. WORKBOOK end Teechers’ Manvel. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, NEW EDITION 


teaches young, pupils to derstand and ep iate the democretic 
way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS, NEW EDITION 
A textbook on probi of democracy. WORKBOOK and Teach- 
ers’ Manual, 
GREER'S YOUR HOME AND you, NEW EDITION 


course in home ing ell feat of 
WORKBOOK in preperetion. 











A composite 
this subject. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, NEW EDITION 
New dete on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, kitchen 
seiety, and methods of quick-freezing foods. WORK K with 
Teachers’ Menual. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S NEW Bemeeneancs SERIES 
AVERY'S oa my 
lor Grades 7 though 12. pupil hnical methemeti 
required in this atomic age. RRBOOKS. A Teachers Manuals. 








Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston 8 New York 16 Chicago 16 


Atlanta 3 Dalles | 


San Francisco 5 
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